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POAU MASS MEETING AT D.A.R. 
CONSTITUTION HALL IN D. C. 


D R, John A. Mackay, President 
of Princeton Theological Seminary 
in New Jersey, and Vice President of 
Protestants and Other Americans Unit¬ 
ed for Separation of Church and State, 
was the keynote speaker at the Mass 
Meeting held in Constitution Hall on 
the evening of April 24, 1952, in con¬ 
nection with the 4th National Confer¬ 
ence of POAU, in Washington, D. C. 

His subject was “Religion and Gov¬ 
ernment, M and excerpts from his address 
follow: 

“The State must guarantee to all 
forms of religion complete freedom of 
expression both in private and in public. 
This involves freedom of worship in the 
home, within church buildings, and in 
the open air; freedom to carry on reli¬ 
gious propaganda by lip and by pen, 
by the printed page, by radio and tele¬ 
vision; freedom to educate children in 
the home and in schools sponsored by 
religious bodies, provided that these 
meet official standards of education, and 
are not a burden upon public funds; 
freedom to purchase, build, and own 
property; freedom to change one’s 
religion without being discriminated 
against. 

“In granting such freedom to religion 
the State must, at the same time, grant 
equal freedom to those who criticize 
and attack religion. The interests of 
truth and of society, in the widest and 
deepest sense, are dependent upon the 
utmost freedom being guaranteed to 
the expression and propagation of ideas 
provided those ideas are not subversive 
of public morals, and do not advocate 
the violent overthrow of government. 

“It is a lesson of history that, when¬ 
ever a given religion has demanded and 
secured for itself a preferred status in 
relation to government, on such terms 
as to affect the civil rights and religious 
freedom of those who do not profess 
that religion, the most devastating re¬ 
sults have inexorably followed. Spain, 
transformed today into a sepulchre, is 
the classical example of this process. 
“It is a violation of basic principles, 


and is contrary to the best interests of 
religion and government in the United 
States of America, and to the peace of 
America*! society in general, that any 
one religious organization as such should 
be given preferential status, or be grant¬ 
ed a unique distinction, or receive spe¬ 
cial privileges, in the national life or in 
international relations. The appoint¬ 
ment of an American ambassador to 
the Vatican would be an instance of the 
kind of procedure which should be 
assiduously avoided. The granting of 
special subsidies or special privileges to 
schools conducted under religious aus¬ 
pices would be another. 

“When a church believes and teaches 
that it alone, in its organized, institu¬ 
tional form, is the true Church; that its 
hierarchy belongs to the Church in a 
sense that the laity do not; that the will 
of God in new situations is revealed to 
the hierarchy alone, and not in free 
discussion between clergy and laity in 
the light of God’s revelation and under 
the guidance of His Spirit ; and that the 
hierarchy, identifying its own will with 
the will of God, and the interests of the 
Church with the interests of society and 
the State, should feel a God-given com¬ 
pulsion, when circumstances are favor¬ 
able, to make the State and its agencies 
subservient to its will, then a sinister 
phenomenon eventually emerges. 

“The phenomenon in question is 
called clericalism. Clericalism, the sec¬ 
ular sway of a religious hierarchy, has 
been the bane, for centuries, of many 
lands in Europe and Latin America, 
where it has left behind it a trail of 
disaster in the religious, cultural, and 
political life of the people. Clericalism, 
as distinguished from Catholicism as a 
religious faith, began to make its pres¬ 
ence and power felt in the United States 
some twenty years ago. It may be de¬ 
fined thus: Clericalism is the pursuit of 
power, especially political power, by a 
religious hierarchy, carried on by secu¬ 
lar methods, and for purposes of social 
domination. 

“Roman clericalism, which may also 


be called Political Catholicism, because 
of its emphasis upon jurisdictional, as 
distinguished from moral authority, is 
alien to the genius of spiritual religion, 
and to the best traditions of the Chris¬ 
tian faith through the centuries. It is 
fatal to the interests of true spirituality 
and constitutes a growing challenge to 
the conception of freedom which has 
been the glory hitherto of the American 
cultural heritage. 

“American citizens who believe, upon 
the basis of principle and experience, 
that the traditional separation of 
Church and State is best for the life of 
the Republic, should take every legiti¬ 
mate means to preserve this separation. 
They should counteract in a decisive 
but constructive manner the social poli¬ 
cies of prelates who believe that the 
union of .Church and State is the ideal 
way in which religion should be related 
to government and who, because they 
sincerely believe that, are commit¬ 
ted to work for a form of relationship 
between Church and State which the 
American Constitution rejects.” E. R. 


EFFECT OF PROLONGED ILLNESS 
ON ABSENCE FROM WORK SHOWN 

The Research Council for Economic 
Security, 111 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill., has started a nation-wide 
survey to study the effect of prolonged 
illness upon employed persons in the 
United States of America. 

Firms in some twenty industries have 
reported the cases of illness among more 
than 100,000 workers. Eventually, the 
survey will be expanded to obtain in¬ 
formation on 500,000 workers in all 
parts of the country. 

Studies so far completed show that 
business and industry can reasonably 
expect from three to six per cent of its 
total labor force to be absent from work 
during the year because of prolonged 
illness. 

These percentages show that in excess 
of 2,500,000 workers are absent from 
their jobs because of non-occupational 
prolonged illness. It is expected that 
the survey will take two years to com¬ 
plete. 


A straight line is a lesson in economy. 
— A. W. Heinle . 











CALIFORNIA HAS OBSERVED 33RD 
ANNUAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


P UBLIC Schools Week in California, 
April 28 to May 2, 1952, carried as 
its slogan this year: “The Public School 
—An American Heritage” 

This was California's 33rd annual ob¬ 
servance of Public Schools Week. It 
was started by Charles Albert Adams, 
33°, P.G.M., an attorney. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1949 by George D. Gavin, 
32°, as Chairman of the General Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Gavin in private life is 
Assistant Manager Retail Sales of Tide¬ 
water Associated Oil Company, San 
Francisco. Approximately 700 citizen 
committees throughout California func¬ 
tioned under a state general committee 
to help the teachers promote this week. 

The object of the observance of 
Public Schools Week was to provide 
an opportunity for the public in gen¬ 
eral to get acquainted with the work 
of the teachers and students and re¬ 
appraise the work of the schools in 
preparing the youth of today for the full 
responsibility of citizenship in a democ¬ 
racy. 

The latest figures available (1951) 
show that California’s school popula¬ 
tion, all grades from kindergarten 
through fourteen, was 1,875,138, an in¬ 
crease of 35 per cent since 1946. It is 
estimated that by 1956 the enrollment 
will have increased to 2,578,000. Today 
there are approximately 70,000 children 
restricted to half-day sessions due to 
shortage of both teachers and school 
facilities. 

There was state-wide support given 
to the observance of Public Schools 
Week. The press, radio, television, 
stores, public officials, businessmen and 
professional groups all lent their influ¬ 
ence and efforts to make the celebration 
a success. 

Many prominent persons issued state¬ 
ments praising the public schools and 
the observance of Public Schools Week. 
Said Governor Earl Warren, 33°: “A 
school child is not merely the respon¬ 
sibility of his school district, but he is 
also a citizen of the state, which prop¬ 
erly maintains and controls the educa¬ 
tional system. But, more than that, he 
ig an American with a birthright. That 
birthright entitles him to be taught in 
the public school in his neighborhood 
the fundamentals of our civilization; 
the foundation for making an honorable 
living; the reciprocal privileges and re¬ 
sponsibilities of American citizenship; 
the advantages of our way of life; the 
place of his country in the world at 
large, and his place in both.” 

Louis C. Drapeau, 33°, Grand Master 
of Free and .Accepted Masons of Cali¬ 


fornia, stated that the Masonic Fra¬ 
ternity more than three decades ago 
founded and sponsored Public Schools 
Week. The purpose of the observance 
was “to afford a designated time for a 
periodic stock-taking of what our public 
schools are doing and to enable the 
public to get acquainted with the teach¬ 
ers and the students, to gain an under¬ 
standing of their problems.” 

Charles Albert Adams, the Founder 
of California’s Public Schools Week, 
stated: “The work is never done. Some¬ 
times, as now, the emphasis is on the 
need for more facilities and more teach¬ 
ers. ... As our life as a community and 
a nation changes, our educational re¬ 
quirements change because the job of 
the schools is to fit our youngsters for 
the responsibility of citizenship. That 
is why it is good to visit the schools 
during this week and take advantage 
of this opportunity to find out what 
the schools are doing.” 

The Constitutional Convention of 
California, held in 1849, wrote in a pro¬ 
vision for public schools. But it was 
not until 1852 that the legislature ap¬ 
propriated the first money for that 
purpose. John G. Marvin was Cali¬ 
fornia’s first State Superintendent of 
Education, and educators and his¬ 
torians give him credit for laying a 
solid foundation for the public school 
system in California which one hundred 
years later is acknowledged among the 
finest in the entire country. 

So successful has California’s Public 
Schools Week proved that other states 
have already copied it and are using 
similar methods to make the citizens of 
their states public school minded. 

S. W. 


NOT A TIME FOR SILENCE 

Edward Leslie, P.M. 

Standard Lodge No. HO, Oakland , Calif . 

T IS time that we, as loyal American 
citizens, awake to the dangers that 
beset our cherished institutions. In the 
matter of public school education, we, 
as Masons, have a duty to perform 
vital to the principles and existence of 
the republic in which we live. 

America has nothing to fear from out¬ 
side foes, but there is a present danger 
that lurks within our borders. It is a 
good time to review this danger fin 
connection with Public Schools Week, 
and as well plan what we are going to 
do about it. 

We have the best form of government 
in existence. We have a Constitution 
that insures us Liberty and Freedom. 
We must preserve that Constitution. We 
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must preserve the public schools and 
the Articles of the Constitution. 

There is a difference between theoc¬ 
racy and democracy, between God and 
man. Governments and law r s are for 
the preservation of rights and the regu¬ 
lation of conduct. There has been a 
divorce of Church and State in America. 
The declaration w ? as that “governments 
derive their just powers from the con¬ 
sent of the governed.” The priest is no 
longer a necessity; his presence is a con¬ 
tradiction to the principle upon' w r hich 
this country w'as founded. The priest 
and the bishop and the cardinal w r ish 
to have their God as the source of au¬ 
thority, to the end that their church 
may become the supreme power. It is 
so WTitten. 

It is w'ell to remember that our lib¬ 
erties did not fall from the outstretched 
hands of priests. Our science and edu¬ 
cation were not found with holy 
candles. The gifts of reason, observa¬ 
tion, intelligence, invention and progress 
come from the minds of free men, not 
from the closed eyes of prayer and 
superstitious supplication. 

We do not need the help of the 
[Roman] Catholic hierarchy to estab¬ 
lish schools in America, nor will we 
contribute one cent of tax to their 
totalitarian program. Americans and 
Masons know the value of the free 
school. Let us hold fast to the sublime 
declaration of Abraham Lincoln. . . . 
Let us insist at the election in Novem¬ 
ber that this Republic is “a government 
of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Let us keep Church and 
State separate. 

Keep your eye on Assembly Bill 3383. 
This bill was engineered and passed by 
typically tricky political maneuvers. 
—Masonic World . 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MASONIC 
CLUBS CONVENTION 

The National League of Masonic 
Clubs will hold its 46th Annual Con¬ 
vention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
October 1-4, 1952. The headquarters 
for the convention will be at the Hotel 
Madison. 

The League News announced the 
convention program, submitted tenta¬ 
tively, as follows: 

October 1st—reception in the eve¬ 
ning. October 2nd—Gold Star Dinner 
in the evening. October 3rd—Presi¬ 
dent’s Banquet in the evening. All 
business sessions wdll be from 10 a.m. 
to 2 p.m. 

The National President of the League 
is Walter E. Lord, Jr.; the Convention 
Chairman is Ralph E. Schoonmaker, 
2107 Olive Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; and 
the Atlantic City Committee Chair¬ 
man is Carl E. Davis, 119 North Mar- 
tindale Ave., Ventnor City, New Jersey. 






CASE OF NEW ORLEANS STATUE 
BEFORE STATE SUPREME COURT 


T HE Supreme Court of the State of 
Louisiana will hear the case of 
George Singelniann, Appellant and Rev. 
0. S. Chiocchio, et al, versus De Les- 
seps Morrison, Mayor of the City of 
New Orleans, La., et al. 

The brief, filed in support of the ap¬ 
plication for Writs of Certiorari and Re¬ 
view, states that the suit was originally 
filed “for the purpose of having removed 
from public property, and a public 
neutral ground, a certain statue erected 
by a private organization, namely, the 
Order of the Al Hambra; and erected to 
a Roman Catholic Saint.” 

The brief sets forth the following 
facts: the Appellants are applying for a 
review of the decision'of the Court of 
Appeals Decree, which is merely a re¬ 
print of the District Court “Reasons 
for Judgment,” because the Appellants 
believe this decision does violence to the 
Constitutional Law of Louisiana. “The 
Decree puts the stamp of Judicial Ap¬ 
proval on the Acts of the Mayor and 
other Municipal Authorities in donating 
land belonging to the Public, for Private 
and Sectarian Religious Purposes, and 
in direct conflict with Article 4, Section 
12, of the Constitution of Louisiana.” 

The brief cites a ruling of the Attor¬ 
ney General upholding the position of 
the Appellants. The Appellants cite 
five cases with which the Decree is in 
direct conflict. 

Canon Law of the Roman Catholic 
Church is cited to prove that the statue 
is a shrine; that the image of the saint 
can be worshipped there, and this is in 
direct contravention of the Constitution 
of Louisiana (Article I, Section 4) 
which prohibits any preference being 
given to any religious sect. 

The Appellants in their brief assert 
that the giving of this land was for the 
purpose of exploiting the Knights of the 
Al Hambra, a private organization, and 
for the purpose of letting them exploit 
their private heroine, and that the giv¬ 
ing of this land was absolutely illegal. 

The brief makes the following im¬ 
portant observation: “The Trial Judge 
and Court of Appeals Opinion . . . cited 
a lot of other monuments that have 
been erected in New Orleans, but they 
fail to note that the real difference be¬ 
tween the other monuments and the one 
at issue in this case is that those monu¬ 
ments, erected by the public for a public 
purpose, are legal. 

“Those monuments erected by pri¬ 
vate people for the benefit of private 
persons, or to exploit the people who 
erected them, are illegal. That is the 
issue in this case.” 


The Appellants state that they “dis¬ 
agree violently with the Judge when he 
says that the use of public property by 
private individuals is within the discre¬ 
tion of the city authorities. The city 
authorities are bound by Law, and 
sworn to uphold the Constitution and 
Laws of the State, and they cannot 
ignore the Law and the Constitution of 
Louisiana under the subterfuge that 
this is within their discretion, because, 
if that were true, then we have a gov¬ 
ernment of men and not of law.” 

The brief quotes the Court as saying: 
“Unless it [the statue] was designed 
and used as a public shrine, or place of 
worshipper the propagation of a reli¬ 
gious sect.” . 

To this the Appellants reply: “There 
was no other reason on earth for the 
erection of this monument. Under the 
Canon Law, which we quoted, it is a 
shrine, and current reports of the erec¬ 
tion of this statue show that it was 
blessed and that the ground was conse¬ 
crated, and that, therefore, it is a shrine, 
and has been used as a shrine, for the 
purpose for which it was dedicated, so 
that the Judge’s statement is not in ac¬ 
cord with the facts.” 

The Appellants ask that the judg¬ 
ment of the Lower Court should be re¬ 
versed and that “there should now be 
judgment granted unto the Plaintiffs 
and Intervenors [giving them] the re¬ 
lief prayed for.” 

R. A. Dowling is Attorney for the 
Petitioner (Plaintiff), George Singel- 
mann, and Anna Andollina is Attorney 
for the Intervenors. S. W. 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission 
announces the following examinations, 
giving no closing date: 

Chemists, Physicists, Metallurgists, 
Mathematicians and Electronic Scien¬ 
tists, annual salary $3,410 to $10,800; 
apply to The Executive Secretary, 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D. C. 

Coal Mine Inspector, annual salary 
of $5,060 to $7,040 (Grades GS-9, 11, 
12); apply to The Executive Secretary, 
Board of U. S. Civil Service Examiners, 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Industrial Specialist, annual salary 
GS-9, $5,060; GS-11, $5,940; GS-12, 
$7,040; GS-13, $8,360; GS-14, $9,600. 
Applications, which will be accepted 
until the needs of the service are met, 
should be made to U. S. Navy Ship¬ 
building Scheduling Activity, 1409 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


THE ENEMIES OF MANKIND 

H. R. Fisher, P.M., K.T., 32° 

1061 N. Kingsley Dr., Los Angeles 29, Calij. 

L IQUOR and gambling are man’s 
worst enemies. They are not only 
his worst enemies, but will wreck his 
usefulness by robbing him of his will¬ 
power and sane judgment. They will 
create tragedy and destroy his home 
and family. They will continue to be 
man’s worst enemies as long as they 
are condoned. 

Those who have legalized these ene¬ 
mies are guilty of sacrificing manhood, 
womanhood and childhood, in favor of 
material revenue. But, ala£, the revenue 
collected from these will not compen¬ 
sate for any part of the misery and de¬ 
bauchery they are causing 

Liquor and gambling are the cause of 
all kinds of unholy and disgraceful con¬ 
ditions. From them stem crime and 
corruption with which we are infested. 
Unless these breeding dens of crime are 
eradicated, all of our efforts to create 
better conditions will be in vain. 

These shameful conditions have de¬ 
veloped because many have forsaken 
God. They have relied on their own 
wisdom, which led to material chaos. 
Thus man’s wisdom, exclusive of God, 
has come to a disreputable end, and 
still the cry for peace is heard. As long 
as these enemies are the prevailing 
power, there can be no peace. 

The war in which we are now en¬ 
gaged is between Christianity and 
Paganism. The outcome of this conflict 
will prove whether we choose Christian¬ 
ity and Freedom or Paganism and 
Slavery. Which will it be? 

May God furnish the answer, 'be¬ 
cause destruction is surely facing this 
generation. 

May God give us more light! That we 
may be led out of the deplorable condi¬ 
tion in which we have drifted. 

We may become wealthy and promi¬ 
nent by material impulses. Thus re¬ 
ceive the plaudits of our fellow men. 
But, if we intend to reach the place 
which God has provided beyond this 
life, we must be controlled by spiritual 
impulses, for in no other way can we 
accomplish God’s purpose. 

“The Way of the Cross Leads Home.” 


CITIZENSHIP DAY 

Pursuant to the passing of a joint 
resolution, unanimously, by both 
Houses of Congress, which was signed 
by President Truman on February 29, 
1952, the observance of Citizenship 
Day will be on September 17th. This 
day commemorates the signing of the 
United States Constitution in 1787. 
Previously, Citizenship Day was held 
in May and was called “I Am an 
American Day.” 











DUAL SCHOOL SYSTEM FORMS 
SUBJECT FOR WIDE DEBATE 


O NE of the great debates on the 
country’s educational school sys¬ 
tem started in Boston in April, 1952, 
when the American Association of 
School Administrators heard a brilliant 
address by President James B. Conant 
of Harvard University who deplored 
our present dual school system. The 
May issue of the Scottish Rite News 
Bulletin gave a resume of many of the 
points made by President Conant. The 
Saturday Review of May 3, 1952, gave 
the text of President Conant’s address 
and replies by Allan V. Heely, Head¬ 
master of Lawrenceville School (N. J.), 
speaking from the point of view of pri¬ 
vate schools; and the Most Rev. Rich¬ 
ard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, 
Mass.j who, of course, reflects the 
Roman Catholic position on parochial 
schools. 

President Conant took the view that 
a “dual system” of schools made for 
divisiveness; and that “the doctrine of 
equality of which De Tocqueville wrote 
so long ago in his report on America 
has come to mean in the United States 
not parity of status for adults,' but 
equality of opportunity for children.” 
He held that “diversity in American 
secondary education is assured by our 
insistence on the doctrine of local con¬ 
trol.” 

Doctor Conant poses two questions: 
“Would you like to increase the number 
and scope of the private schools? If 
the candid answer is in the affirmative, 

I would then ask a second question: 
Do you look forward to the day when 
tax money will directly or indirectly 
assist these schools? If the answer is 
again in the affirmative, the lines have 
been clearly drawn and a rational de¬ 
bate on a vital issue can proceed.” He 
then proceeds to elucidate the subject, 
and comments that “the greater the 
proportion of our youth who attend in¬ 
dependent schools, the greater the threat 
to our democratic unity. Therefore, to 
use taxpayers’ money to assist such a 
move is, for me, to suggest that Ameri¬ 
can society use its own hands to destroy 
itself/’ 

The Roman Catholic response of 
Archbishop Cushing was moderate and 
in good taste as appears in The Satur¬ 
day Review. As much cannot be said 
for the usually restrained comments of 
America , the Jesuit weekly (issue of 
May 3, 1952); nor in the discussions of 
the National Catholic Educational As¬ 
sociation in Kansas City, Missouri, in 
April. Its assertion, as was to be ex¬ 
pected, was that Roman Catholic paro¬ 
chial schools are not divisive. The con¬ 


vention had the effrontery to adopt the 
following five-point program: 

“(1) Catholics believe in the public 
school; (2) Catholics believe that as 
citizens, like all other citizens, they 
have an obligation to pay taxes for the 
support of the public schools in their 
community; (3) Catholics have not in¬ 
terfered and will not interfere with the 
justifiable expansion of the public- 
school system; (4) Catholics have a 
civic duty to take an active interest in 
the welfare of the public schools in their 
community; (5) Catholics have great 
admiration 1 for the rank and file of 
public-school teachers who in a spirit 
of self-sacrifice and dedication to 
American ideals have stuck to their 
posts despite the relatively low salaries 
paid to them in many localities.” 

To carry out the platform or pro¬ 
gram announced at Kansas City, Mis¬ 
souri, the Roman Catholic Church-State 
would have to repudiate all that sev¬ 
eral popes and high prelates have said 
about the public schools. 

What are the facts regarding the fore¬ 
going five-point statements? 

1. For over one hundred years the 
Roman Catholic Church has sought to 
weaken and ultimately destroy the 
public school. Sixty years or so ago 
Father Edward McGlynn of New York 
was, for a period, excommunicated be¬ 
cause he defended the public schools 
and warned American Protestants not 
to allow a competitive school system 
to be created; certainly not with public 
tax money. 

2. Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S.J., pub¬ 
lished in America y the Jesuit weekly, in 
its issue of September 20, 1930, an arti¬ 
cle in which he vehemently opposed 
the statement that “Catholics do not 
oppose the public schools.” He cited 
the encyclical of Pius XI of December 
31, 1929, which in turn upholds what 
Pius IX and Leo XIII said along similar 
lines. “The conclusion then is plain. 
‘The school, if not a temple/ quotes 
Pius XI, ‘is a den.’ The public school has 
never claimed to be a temple. Whatever 
its pretensions in this respect, it is, 
most assuredly, something which Cath¬ 
olics must oppose.” Neither the Roman 
Catholic pontiffs nor the Roman Cath¬ 
olic hierarchy in the U. S. A. have ever 
repudiated what Rev. Mr. Blakely 
wrote. 

3. Catholics led the fight to vote 
down a proposal for justifiable school 
expansion in Oregon. This led to the 
adoption of the amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution of that state requiring all 
children of elementary and high school 
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level to attend the public schools. This 
amendment was set aside by the U. S. 
Supreme Court in Pierce v. Society ol 
Sisters (268 U. S. 510). 

4. It is obvious from answers to 
Points 1 and 2 that the American ^ 
Roman Catholic hierarchy can have 
but one duty, if it is true to its church 
doctrines, and that duty, in a peculiar 
Roman Catholic sense, is not “civic.” 

It is clericalism in all its aims and pur¬ 
poses, and is to be followed faithfully 
except for such deviation as expediency 
should seem to warrant. “Clericalism” 
is defined as “the pursuit of power, 
especially political power, by a re¬ 
ligious hierarchy, carried on by secular 
methods, and for purposes of social 
domination.” 

The Roman Catholic Church is de¬ 
termined to force upon every country 
clericalism in its so-called “new state.” 

We quote, significantly, from the recent 
work entitled, The Popes' New Order , 
by Philip Hughes, with the imprimatur 
of Francis J. Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York. 

“Leo XIII (p. 100) shows how fidelity 
to the Catholic ideal can be combined 
with a loyal recognition of the new 
state [the corporate or ideal Christian 
state] as a country’s lawful government. 
Whatever the popes ‘have hitherto 
taughty or shall hereafter teach, must 
be held urith a firm grasp of the mind y * 
and so often as occasion requires , must * 
be openly professed ’.” (Emphasis ours.) 

Evidently, the American Roman 
Catholic hierarchy has, for the sake of 
accomplishing its ultimate end—the 
control of education in the United 
States—resorted to smooth, soothing, 
gentle and suave means in its announce¬ 
ment of its five-point program. 

The bouquet to the “rank and file of 
public school teachers” in point five is 
motivated by the same purpose dis¬ 
closed in the other four points. It is 
but unctuous verbiage, smugly ingratia- 
tory, and “shows how fidelity to the 
Catholic ideal can be combined with 
loyal recognition of the new state as 
the country's lawful government,” while 
holding “with a firm grasp of the mind” 
the teaching of the popes “to be openly 
confessed when occasion requires.” 

(p. 100 supra.) 

The rising tide of bitter opposition 
to Roman Catholicism clear around the 
globe, including many alert places in 
the United States and Canada, is elo¬ 
quent and forceful testimony to the fact 
that millions of people who value their 
freedom are determined not to be again 
enslaved by the medieval doctrines of 
the Roman Catholic Church - State, 
promulgated by that political theocracy 
situated in Vatican City, which has 
bedeviled the world for 1,500 years. 

Were the Roman Catholic Church 


merely another Christian denomination, 
the same as any of the 256 Protestant 
denominations in this country, there 
clearly would not be any “Catholic” 
»■ question. But unfortunately this is not 
* the case. 

Rome is as much bent on world dom¬ 
ination as is Moscow—and the U. b. A. 
does not want either. E. R. & S. W. 


MEETING OF THE GRAND LODGE 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 

At the 165th annual communication 
of the Grand Lodge A.F.&A.M. of 
North Carolina, held at Greensboro, 
with Grand Master Herbert Miles Foy 
presiding, the following action was 
taken 

Joseph Montfort Medals were pre¬ 
sented by Grand Master Foy to Wal¬ 
lace E. Caldwell, P.G.M., Harrison 
Kauffman, P.M., and Samuel N. Boyce, 
P.M., for distinguished Masonic service. 

An address was made by the Grand 
Orator, Hubert McNeill Poteat, P.G.M., 
at which time he was presented with a 
certificate from the Grand Lodge of 
Alberta, Canada, showing that he had 
been elected an Honorary Past Grand 
Master of that Lodge. 

Charters were granted to the follow¬ 
ing Lodges: East Gate Lodge No. 692, 
Charles M. Setzer Lodge No. 693, Gate 
A City Lodge No. 694, Allen-Graham 
w Lodge No. 695 and Memorial Lodge No. 
696. 

The Grand Lodge voted to extend 
recognition to several foreign Grand 
Lodges, among them being the National 
Grand Lodge of Iceland and the United 
Grand Lodge of Germany. 

The newly-elected Grand Master, 
William Henry White, 33 , is the 99th 
Grand Master of Masons in the State 
of North Carolina. Edwin Turlington 
Howard was elected Deputy Grand 
Master, and Wilbur LeRoy Mclver, 
32°, K.C.C.H., remains Grand Secre- 

tary. . , . , 

The meeting was a delightful and 
most successful occasion, judging from 
the large attendance of members and 
distinguished guests, some of whom 
were as follows: 

Thomas J. Harkins, 33°, P.G.M., 
Lieutenant Grand Commander of the 
Supreme Council, A.&A.S.R., Southern 
Jurisdiction, and Sovereign Grand In¬ 
spector General in North Carolina; 
John I. Smith, D.G.M., Acting Grand 
Master, South Carolina; Charles M. 
Lankford, Jr., Grand Master, Virginia; 
A. Douglas Smith, Jr., P.G.M., and 
Enoch D. Flowers. P.G.M., Virginia; 
Daniel Hope, P.G.M., and Harry 0. 
Schroeder, P.G.M., Maryland; R. V. 
Hope, P.G.M., Tennessee; Wallace E. 
Caldwell, P.G.M., Grand High Priest, 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of North 
Carolina; Charles H. Pugh, Senior 


Grand Deacon, Grand Master of the 
Grand Council of Royal and Select 
Masters of North Carolina; and D. Er¬ 
nest Bulluek, Grand Commander of the 
Grand Commandery of North Carolina, 
Knights Templar. 

The Grand Secretary’s report for the 
year ending December 31, 1951, re¬ 
vealed the total number of Master 
Masons as 52,251, showing a gain of 
1,811, and a total of 335 Lodges. 

The 166th annual communication will 
be held in Charlotte, April 21, 1953, at 
which time plans for new Grand Lodge 
quarters will be presented by the Com¬ 
mittee on Building and Quarters. 


A SUMMER CREED 

I BELIEVE in the flowers, and their 
glorious indifference to the changes 
of the nftrrow. 

I believe in the birds, and their im¬ 
plicit trust in the loving Providence 
that feeds them. 

I believe in the prayer-chanting 
brooks, as they murmur a sweet hope 
of finding the "far distant sea to which 
they patiently run. 

I believe in the whispering winds, for 
they teach me to listen to the still small 
voice within my feverish soul. 

I believe in the vagrant. clouds, as 
they remind me that life, like a summer 
day, must have some darkness to reveal 
its hidden meaning. 

I believe in the soft-speaking rains, 
accented with warm tears, telling me 
that nothing will grow save it be fer¬ 
tilized with tears. 

I believe in the golden hush of the 
sunsets, reflecting a momentary glory 
of that world beyond my little horizon. 

I believe in the soft-falling dew, re¬ 
vealing the infinite spring of living wa¬ 
ters for things parched and withered. 

I believe in the holiness of twilight, 
as it gives me sense of the presence of 
God, and I know I am not alone. And 
whatever else I believe is enshrined in 
those abiding feelings that lie too deep 
for words.— W. W. W. Argote. 


NEW CONSTITUTION FOR 
PUERTO RICANS 

The Puerto Ricans approved their 
new constitution by a vote of 373,418 
to 82,473. It specifies complete separa¬ 
tion of Church and State except for the 
granting of dental, medical treatment, 
and other social welfare activities to 
pupils of denominational schools, avail¬ 
able to public school pupils. No public 
property or public funds, as such, shall 
be used for the support of denomina¬ 
tional schools. 

The two Roman Catholic bishops— 
James P. Davis of San Juan and James 
A. McManus of Ponce—issued a pre¬ 
election statement, expressing qualified 
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approval and urging their faith to vote 
their views. The bishops said: “It 
should be made clear that the idea of 
‘complete separation of Church and 
State’, with all the sponsors of that 
idea mean to convey, as well as the 
idea of entirely ‘non-sectarian educa¬ 
tion/ is not satisfactory to the bishops 
nor to the Catholics of Puerto Rico. 

“Equally unsatisfactory is the ab¬ 
sence from the new constitution of any 
unequivocal provision to guarantee the 
prior right of parents to the choice of 
education for their children which they 
justly desire, which is in accord with 
their conscience. 

“At the same time, the new constitu¬ 
tion is better from the standpoint of 
religion and justice than the former 
organic act.” 

In light of the fact that the popula¬ 
tion of Puerto Rico is almost solidly 
Catholic, the four to one vote in favor 
of the new constitution is significant. 
However, it is presumed that the wel¬ 
fare clause helped very materially to 
increase the vote in approval of it. 


"MASONIC DELINEATOR” WELCOMED 

The Scottish Rite News Bulletin 
is glad to exchange with the new Ma¬ 
sonic magazine entitled “Masonic De¬ 
lineator.” The mailing address is P. 0. 
Box 665, Camas, Washington. The pub¬ 
lisher and editor is J. David Johnson, 
P.M., C.P., P.H.P., T.I.M.R. & S.M., 
C.C.A.Q.C., K.T., and 32°. 

The publication states its purpose is 
“to assist the reader to obtain a better 
understanding of the tenets, the philos¬ 
ophy, the history and language of Free¬ 
masonry, by comprehensive and author¬ 
itative information prepared without 
bias from facts disclosed by historical 
research, archeological discovery, and 
modern scholarship.” It further states 
that its “motives are Masonry, not 
mercenary.” 

Subscription rates are $1.00 per year 
Domestic ; $1.50 Foreign. Single copies 
are twenty-five cents. The March, 1952, 
issue is marked Vol. I, No. 1. It is 
published quarterly about the 15th of 
March, June, September and December. 


The name of William B. Carrell, 33°, 
one of the nation’s foremost orthopedic 
surgeons, was given to the new $425,000 
brick school building for Crippled Chil¬ 
dren in the Dallas (Texas) Independ¬ 
ent School District, on March 28, 1952. 
For many years, Doctor Carrell was 
chief surgeon at the Texas Scottish Rite 
Hospital for Crippled Children. His 
charitable services at this institution, 
of which he was one of the organizers, 
were marked throughout its existence. 
Mrs. Carrell presented to the school an 
oil portrait of her late husband. 









STORY OF SCOTTISH RITE IN 
U. S. A. AND VIRGINIA 


S COTTISH Rite Masonry had its 
formal beginning in Virginia in No¬ 
vember, 1824, in the city of Lynchburg, 
and the 128 years since then have con¬ 
stituted an eventful era. Its progress 
is effectively and entertainingly related 
in a 32-page pamphlet by Sovereign 
Grand Inspector General Robert S. 
Barrett, 33°, of 404 Duke Street, Alex¬ 
andria, Va., who is Chairman of the 
Educational Committee of the Scottish 
Rite Council of Virginia. 

It is seldom that a brochure so small 
in size has packed between its covers so 
much important information regarding 
men, events, principles, rules and regu¬ 
lations of a fraternal order as are to be 
found in these pages; 

Before going into details regarding 
Scottish Rite Masonry in Virginia, the 
pamphlet gives a compact history of 
the Scottish Rite. It has often been 
asked, How did the phrase “Scottish 
Rite” get into the title when, quoting 
indirectly from Mackey, no part of the 
Scottish * Rite originated in Scotland 
with the possible exception of the Royal 
Order of Scotland? 

It was in 1740 that Chevalier Ram¬ 
sey, a Scottish nobleman, while in Paris 
and Bordeaux, delivered some lectures 
that became famous. These lectures 
d^alt with the origin and purposes of 
Masonry. He subdivided the “Three 
Degrees” and originated degrees from 
parts explained in his philosophic lec¬ 
tures. He founded a Lodge which he 
called Harodim. The French, however, 
called it “Scotchman’s [Scotsman’s] 
Lodge Masonry,” which fact is Regarded 
by some as bringing about the mis¬ 
nomer “Scottish Rite Masonry.” 

It was in France that Scottish Rite 
Masonry had its beginning. In the year 
1754 the Chevalier de Bonneville estab¬ 
lished twenty-five so-called “High De¬ 
grees” in the College of Clermont in 
Paris. The Stuarts of Scotland had 
made use of this college as a place of 
refuge. This fact is also supposed to 
have had some bearing on the origin 
and use of the phrase and title “Scot¬ 
tish Rite.” 

Four years later, or in 1758, the Mar¬ 
quis de Lernais took these degrees to 
Berlin and the next year they were 
placed under the control of a body 
called the Council of the Emperors of 
the East and West, a group formed in 
Paris when the Clermont Chapter 
folded. 

It was in 1762 that Frederick the 
Great set up the Constitutions of 1762. 
In 1786, there was a reorganization and 
eight degrees were added to the twenty- 


five, and the name was changed to the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of 
Freemasonry. In accordance with these 
Constitutions, Frederick gave up the* 
authority of Grand Commander, a title 
that he had held since the adoption of 
the Grand Constitutions in 1762. He 
deposited his Masonic prerogatives 
with a Council in each nation to be 
composed of Sovereign Grand In¬ 
spectors General of the Thirty-third 
and Last Degree of Freemasonry. 

In 1761, the year before Frederick the 
Great had taken all Masonry in Ger¬ 
many under his patronage and control, 
Stephen Morin of France was commis¬ 
sioned Inspector General for the New 
World. His Commission was issued by 
the Grand Consistory of Sublime 
Princes of the Royal Secret in Paris. 
Morin’s task was to establish Bodies of 
the Rite in America. He established 
Bodies in San Domingo and Jamaica 
but not on the continent. He delegated 
this responsibility to Henry Andrew 
Francken, who also had come to Ja¬ 
maica. 

Francken reached New York in 1767 
and established a Lodge of Perfection in 
Albany, also leaving with that Lodge a 
copy of the Grand Constitutions of 
1762. Lodges of Perfection were estab¬ 
lished as follows: Philadelphia, 1781; 
Charleston, S. C., 1783 ; Baltimore, 1796. 
The Lodges of Perfection from the very 
beginning were in complete harmony 
with the Symbolic Lodges. In accord¬ 
ance with the Constitutions of 1786, the 
United States was divided into two 
jurisdictions of the Rite. The Northern 
Jurisdiction, which was chartered in 
1813, consists of fifteen states, and the 
Southern Jurisdiction comprises thirty - 
three states and all the territories of the 
United States. Since 1845, each Juris¬ 
diction, “in deference to the Constitu¬ 
tions of the York Rite practiced in this 
country, waives its rights and privileges, 
so far as they relate to the first three 
degrees of Ancient Craft Masonry.” 

The new Constitutions of 1786 pro¬ 
vided for a Supreme Council of nine 
members who had all Masonic preroga¬ 
tives within their districts. Two Su¬ 
preme Councils were provided within 
the United States of America with equal 
powers to their respective Jurisdictions. 

The first Supreme Council to be es¬ 
tablished under the Constitutions of 
1786 was at Charleston, South Carolina, 
May 31,1801. It is now known as The 
Supreme Council (Mother Council of 
the World) of the Thirty-third and Last 
Degree, Ancient and Accepted Scottish 
Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdic¬ 
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tion, U.S.A. This Supreme Council con¬ 
sists of not to exceed thirty-three Active 
Members (Sovereign Grand Inspectors 
General) and such Emeriti and Honor¬ 
ary Members as the Supreme Council 
may elect. 

The Scottish Rite Council of Virginia 
is an organization of the various Scot¬ 
tish Rite Bodies in Virginia. It was or¬ 
ganized in Richmond, November 18, 
1924, and was proposed and brought in¬ 
to being by the late Robert S. Crump, 
33°, who then was Sovereign Grand In¬ 
spector General of the Supreme Council 
in Virginia. 

What is generally regarded as the 
most important work of the Scottish 
Rite Council is along the lines of educa¬ 
tion. There is an Educational Commit¬ 
tee and the Chairman is Dr. Robert S. 
Barrett, 33°, Sovereign Grand Inspector 
General in Virginia. 

Doctor Barrett has had a long and 
distinguished career in both business 
and Masonry. He is a former news¬ 
paper owner and a member of the U. S. 
Diplomatic Service, a director in many 
organizations and a Past Grand Exalted 
Ruler of the Elks. For twenty-five 
years he was president of the National 
Florence Crittenton Mission, an organ¬ 
ization of which his mother was one of 
the founders. S. W. 


NEW GRAND MASTER OF MINNESOTA 

George W. Christie, the newly in¬ 
stalled Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge A.F. & A.M. of Minnesota, is an 
active, and splendid Mason of long 
standing. He was initiated and passed 
in Long Prairie Lodge No. 159, in 1911, 
and raised in 1912; received the Scot¬ 
tish Rite Degrees in Minneapolis, in 
May, 1913, the rank and decoration of 
Knight Commander of the Court of 
Honour in 1941, and was coroneted with 
the Thirty-third Degree in 1945. 

He was exalted (R.A.M.) in 1914 
in Sauk Centre Chapter No. 49, demit- 
ting in 1947 to Northern Chapter No. 
8 at Thief River Falls where he served 
one year as King. 

Brother Christie was greeted in the 
Council of Royal and Select Masters, 
in 1915, in Sauk Centre Council No. 11. 

He received the Knight Templar De¬ 
grees in Wadena Commandery No. 29 
in 1915. 

In 1947, he became a member of the 
Royal Order of Scotland at Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and, in 1949, was installed 
a member of St. George Conclave No. 6, 
Red Cross of Constantine, at Duluth. 


The first iron lung to be owned by a 
Japanese hospital has been presented 
to the National Daiichi Hospital in 
Tokyo as a gift of the American Free 
Mason Association in Japan. — Wil¬ 
liamsport Consistory. 






SECULARISM AND SECTARIANISM 


T HESE two words, secularism and 
sectarianism, are much in the minds 
of those who adhere to the traditional 
ecclesiastical dogma, because the new 
generation, absorbed in the thinking 
of the new era, is given to questioning 
views which were taken for granted by 
those now in middle life and past it. 

Much confusion of thought sometimes 
exists in debates because the disputants 
have not agreed in advance on a set of 
definitions covering the very terms they 
are debating, with the result that they 
are at times in agreement with one 
another in substance but differ as to 
nomenclature because they had not 
come to an agreement over definitions. 

The District [of Columbia] Educa¬ 
tion Association, at a meeting held this 
spring, was addressed by the distin¬ 
guished educator, Dr. Thomas Vernon 
Smith of Florida State College, who is 
also on the faculty of Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity. Doctor Smith told his hearers 
that the charge the public school system 
has lost high spiritual values because it 
is secular is a “lot of sentimental non¬ 
sense.” He then added: “Do not let 
the sectarians make inroads. As long 
as our schools remain secular, we shall 
be on the foundation our fathers put 
us on.” 

In the March 1, 1952, issue of The 
Churchman is a brilliant editorial en¬ 
titled “This Thing Called Secularism,” 
which calls attention to an article in 
Information Service , the weekly publi¬ 
cation of the National Council of 
Churches, clarifying a problem not 
easily or usually understood. It quotes 
the Encyclopedia Britannica as stating 
that the word secularism was invented 
by a scholar who wished to avoid theo¬ 
logical controversy and who was de¬ 
sirous of seeing brought about the moral 
improvement of society “without affirm¬ 
ing or denying the theistic premises of 
religion.” 

The article stated: “Secularism as¬ 
serts the self-sufficiency of the secular, 
while religion demands its sanctifica¬ 
tion. The best word for our current 
disease is materialism . ... We still 

insult the greatest creation of God by 
calling a man worth a million dollars 
when he may be worth nothing. 
Whether it will come through the im- 
partation of Christian doctrines or in 
some other way, we must somehow 
revive a whole-hearted reverence for 
Christian values.” 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, in the 
same issue of The Churchman, wrote 
on “Secularism: Its Consequences,” in 
which he said: “If secularism is a slogan 
to be shouted without thought, a banner 
beneath which unthinking masses march 


without knowledge of objective, then 
secularism may become a smoke-screen 
term behind which clericalism maneu¬ 
vers in its struggle for power. Clerical¬ 
ism is the ‘pursuit of power, especially 
political pow T er, by a religious hierarchy, 
carried on by secular methods, for pur¬ 
poses of social domination/ Protes¬ 
tants must be alert lest in a blind march 
on ‘secularism’ they become allied with 
forces that would destroy public educa¬ 
tion, deny the right of private judgment, 
and shackle the free mind.” 

Dr. W. E. Garrison, a distinguished 
scholar who for many years has been 
a member of the staff of The Christian 
Century, in a book review in that maga¬ 
zine, December 15, 1948 (p. 1367), in 
discussing separation of Church and 
State and the statement made by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., in November, 1948, that 
separation of Church and State is not 
a principle of American Government, 
that the phrase is a mere “shibboleth,” 
and that the practice is a device of 
“secularists” to turn the nation away 
from God, replied thus: 

“As to ‘secularism/ they assume, but 
cannot prove, that it is the only alter¬ 
native to clericalism. As to ‘shibboleth,’ 
if the term is taken in its original con¬ 
text, there may be some merit in its 
use. (See Judges 12:6.) The pronuncia¬ 
tion of that word was the test by 
which the men of Gilead could tell their 
friends from their enemies on a crucial 
day, for the Ephraimites ‘could not 
frame to pronounce it right/ Separation 
is a test word today. Those who pro¬ 
nounce it shibboleth instead of pro¬ 
nouncing it a basic principle of Ameri¬ 
can Government are alien to the Ameri¬ 
can heritage.” 

Dr. Edwin H. Wilson, Executive Di¬ 
rector of the American Humanist Asso¬ 
ciation ( The Humanist Magazine, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1952, p. 12), said: 

“ ‘Secular’ means ‘nonecclesiastical.’ 
By that I mean a philosophy of life 
which holds churches as repositories of 
an alleged supernatural revelation and 
priests as intermediaries thereto, irrele¬ 
vant and unnecessary in the living of 
the good life. . . . Another way of de¬ 
fining secular is by means of the dis¬ 
tinction between theology and reli¬ 
gion. Theological religions are ecclesi¬ 
astical; nontheological religions may 
be secular.” 

When Theodore Roosevelt was Presi¬ 
dent, one of the many persons whom he 
entertained was a Frenchman known 
as Pastor Wagner, who had recently 
written a book called The Simple Life , 
in which, among other things, he said 
the force that made for righteousness 
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and peace in a man’s life was the re¬ 
ligion for him to follow; that this force 
would differ as between individuals. 
With one person it might be love be¬ 
tween husband and wife, or parent and 
child, or between friends, or contempla¬ 
tion of nature with its grandeur and 
beauty of landscape with sunrise and 
sunset, but, whatever the cause, the 
force that inspired man to be his best 
and do his best was the religion for a 
man to follow. In Matthew 7:18-20 oc¬ 
cur these words: “A good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a cor¬ 
rupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down, and cast into the fire. 
Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” 

So it seems reasonable to conclude 
that it is not the effect man has on re¬ 
ligion but rather the effect religion has 
on man that is the important thing. 

S. W. 


CONVENTION OF M.O.V.PJB.1L 
MEETS AT TORONTO IN JUNE 

The Mystic Order Veiled Prophets 
of the Enchanted Realm will hold its 
62nd Annual Convention in Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada, on June 24-26, 1952. 
The opening ceremonies are scheduled 
for the Royal York Hotel at 9:00 a.m., 
Tuesday, June 24th, followed by the 
first business session with Grand Mon¬ 
arch Garland P. Bottom presiding. In 
the evening the scheduled event is “Ca¬ 
nadian Night Life,” when Prophets and 
their wives will enjoy “Entertainment 
Deluxe,” featuring orchestras and danc¬ 
ing, even square dances. 

On the 25th, there will be a ladies’ 
luncheon and fashion show at Eaton’s, 
Supreme Council contests in the after¬ 
noon, the Grand Monarch’s banquet at 
6:30, and the Grand Monarch’s enter¬ 
tainment and ball following. The con¬ 
vention will close with the session on 
Thursday morning, the 26th. 


GAMBLING 

In the first six months of 1951 over 
$437,000,000 was wagered in Nevada’s 
legalized casinos, reports the Wall 
Street Journal , a 5 per cent increase 
over the corresponding period in 1950. 
This marks the sixth successive increase 
the gambling business has shown since 
1945. 

Now we would like the figures inci¬ 
dent to gambling in Wall Street. 


Dr. A. L. Frew, 33°, was elected pres¬ 
ident of the Texas Scottish Rite Hos¬ 
pital for Crippled Children at a recent 
meeting of the Board of Trustees. This 
merited honor came to this distinguished 
physician after many years of gratu¬ 
itous service to the hospital. 






PURVEYORS OF HYSTERIA 
CHECKED BY EDUCATORS 


T HE purveyors of hysteria who have 
been spreading their mental and 
social poison over the country for many 
months are at last beginning to receive 
the long overdue rebuke which their ac¬ 
tions have merited. Men w T ho are rec¬ 
ognized leaders in their respective pro¬ 
fessions are speaking out in protest 
against the hysteria mongers. 

One of these is Professor H. H. Wil¬ 
son of the Department of Politics, 
Princeton University. Speaking in the 
New School for Social Research, 66 West 
Twelfth Street, New York City, at a 
meeting arranged by the New York 
Civil Liberties Union and the Academic 
Freedom Committee of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, Professor Wilson 
said that the forces attacking academic 
freedom in American schools and col¬ 
leges were aiming at the “subversion 
of the democratic process,” and added 
that these forces are “fundamentally 
authoritarian and, though they drape 
themselves in words like 'freedom' and 
'individualism/ they have a contemptu¬ 
ous attitude tow r ard human beings and 
human intelligence.” 

Professor Wilson asserted that it w r as 
“the primary function of the univer¬ 
sity to provide society with the results 
of research, investigation and thinking 
in all various areas” [of human ac¬ 
tivity] and that “hard experience ac¬ 
quired over hundreds of years” had 
made clear that this result could be 
achieved only where there are “condi¬ 
tions of complete freedom.” 

Another prominent educator to take 
part in the battle to help the public 
schools and freedom of thought and 
speech is Dr. Willard E. Goslin, former 
superintendent of schools in Pasadena, 
Calif., and now an official of the George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn. Speaking to an audience 
of more than 700 at the 27th annual 
conference of the Eastern States Asso¬ 
ciation of Professional Schools for 
Teachers in New York City, he warned 
that “free education in this country is 
starving to death” and explained that 
such starvation is contributing to the 
loss of our other freedoms. 

Doctor Goslin stated that “the cru¬ 
cial problem, however, is who shall 
teach in our schools for the next fifty 
years?” He said this country can allo¬ 
cate enough steel to build one million 
automobiles a year, but apparently can¬ 
not or will not spare enough steel to 
build classrooms for its children. 

“There is no example in history where 
one freedom exists alone,” he pointed 
out. The teacher shortage must be met 


and an answer found. He felt that 
teachers were not interesting their tal¬ 
ented pupils in taking up the profession 
of teaching. He again emphasized that 
the loss of freedom of education through 
starvation or otherwise is “chopping at 
the base of freedom in America.” He 
called attention to the fact that worth 
of the individual and of free enterprise, 
propositions on which this country was 
built, are closely linked to free educa¬ 
tion. 

Doctor Goslin observed that “we 
can't keep our freedoms unless we make 
certain that they are placed in the hands 
of enlightened, informed and—if you 
will—educated individuals. They can¬ 
not be left to chance or accident.” He 
then deplored the “creeping tendency 
toward centralization,” asserting that 
the responsibility for free schools does 
not lie with either the federal, state or 
local governments, but is squarely up to 
the individual citizen. 

The plan for local control is the 
American way, but, one may ask, what 
if the citizenry of a given hamlet or 
town do not have citizens with proper 
background for running the schools? 
Under such circumstances, would not an 
intelligent centralized control be better? 
The answer to that is “Yes” on paper, 
but in practice “No.” The reason for 
saying “No” is that history shows one 
cannot proceed in affairs of government 
any faster than the people are prepared 
to go. A skilled politician or statesman 
realizes this. As President Woodrow 
Wilson once observed in a private lec¬ 
ture before he became President, “The 
trouble with most reformers is that they 
fail to take into consideration that, 
while the individual may go forward 
by leaps and bounds, the mass^of man¬ 
kind moves only an inch at a time.” 

But there is this hopeful condition 
today that did not obtain years ago. 
Today, due to our transportation and 
communication system, while some 
towns and hamlets may be geographi¬ 
cally remote from the big centers of 
population, they are not isolated, for 
the newspapers, magazines, the latest 
books and, finally, radio and television 
have brought them into contact with 
what the best minds of the era are 
thinking on vital and controversial 
questions of the day. The problem, 
then, is to make sure that these chan¬ 
nels of information are kept open to all 
points of view and not just to that of 
some favored group regardless of wheth¬ 
er its motives be altruistic or selfish. 
Free discussion by those who have 
studied the pros and cons of these con¬ 
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troversial issues and have, therefore, 
earned the right to be heard is essential. 
Our public schools have been vilified by 
the selfish interests of a foreign ecclesi¬ 
astical potentate and dictator. His rep¬ 
resentatives in the U.S.A. should be 
forced to declare in advance when they 
seek membership on any public school 
board, whether they are for upholding 
the Canon Law of their church (espe¬ 
cially Canons 1215 ff. and Canons 1390 
ff.) or upholding the public schools of 
the U.S.A. They certainly cannot up¬ 
hold both at the same time. Protes¬ 
tants and other non-Catholics are en¬ 
titled to this information, not after elec¬ 
tion or appointment, but before election 
or appointment. Our public schools are 
American public schools, not schools of 
the Roman Catholic Church, with which 
they have little or nothing in common. 

Yes, signs are appearing indicating 
that those individuals and organizations 
which have been sowing the winds of 
divisiveness may one day consider 
themselves fortunate, indeed, if the tra¬ 
ditional whirlwind does not envelop 
them to their own undoing and, per¬ 
haps, destruction. It takes time and 
an unbelievable amount of patience 
to awaken the American people to ihe 
seriousness of such problems as clamp¬ 
ing down on freedom of investigation 
and discussion, the efforts that have 
been made and, alas, are still being 
made to mar and undermine our public 
schools in the name of the false God of 
Unchangeableness. But, once the facts 
are known, the American people are 
going to topple the false and set up the 
true God of Betterment in politics, eco¬ 
nomics, education and social arrange¬ 
ments. The American people are at 
heart crusaders, and that is one reason 
why they have achieved so much as 
humanitarians. S. W. 


SCOTTISH RITE REUNION 
BOISE, IDAHO 

The Scottish Rite Bodies in Boise, 
Idaho, recently held their 86th reunion, 
and the general air of optimism, good 
fellowship and fraternal cooperation 
evidenced were proof of the success of 
the occasion. 

The class, named the George Wash¬ 
ington Masonic Bicentennial Class, 
consisted of 66 candidates and one upon 
whom the degrees were conferred as 
a fraternal courtesy for the Baker, Ore¬ 
gon, Bodies. 

Among those in attendance and par¬ 
ticipating in the work were Donald S. 
Whitehead, 33°, Deputy of the Supreme 
Council in Idaho; J. Glover Eldridge, 
33°; Frank Davison, 32°, K.C.C.H.; 
Marcus E. Lindsey, 32°; Clyde I. Rush, 
32°; Grundy M. Brown, 32°; Leo J. 
Freiermuth, 33°; Orland C. Mayer, 32°. 
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[Editorial Notk: The continuation of this 
address, given January 24, 1952, by an eminent 
lawyer before the Commonwealth Club of 
California, Section on Governmental Finance, 
points out that the proposed law in the State 
of California for the exemption from taxation 
of property of religious and nonprofit schools 
of less than collegiate grade is wrong in light 
of Constitutional Principles.] 

A S previously pointed out, the First 
Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States prohibits the 
Congress from making “any law re¬ 
specting an establishment of religion.” 
This, by the Fourteenth Amendment, is 
made applicable to the states. 

The Constitution also lays down as a 
fundamental principle that there must 
be equality of taxation; also, that tak¬ 
ing property by taxation for unconsti¬ 
tutional purposes is a deprivation of 
property without due process of law. 

These principles have been illustrated 
in the Everson and McCollum cases. 

In the Everson case of 1947, the sig¬ 
nificance of the Court's interpretation 
of the First Amendment was partly 
^ overshadowed by the attention which 
the specific holding of the case at¬ 
tracted. Some saw correctly that the 
broad principle on which the Court as a 
whole had agreed was far more impor¬ 
tant than the majority's ruling that the 
First Amendment was not violated by 
the particular law under attack. 

Both majority and minority agreed 
that the restriction imposed upon Con¬ 
gress by the First Amendment was in* 
eorporated in the Fourteenth as a re¬ 
striction upon state power, and that the 
states, no less than Congress, are pro¬ 
hibited from making “any law respect¬ 
ing an establishment of religion.” The 
majority held that the New Jersey law 
approached “the verge” of the power 
retained by the states under the “estab¬ 
lishment of religion” restriction; the 
minority contended that the verge had 
been transgressed. 

All the Justices agreed that the First 
Amendment was to be given a broad 
interpretation and that its intent was 
not merely to prohibit the establish¬ 
ment of a state church but to preclude 
any governmental aid to religious 
groups or dogmas. In words which have 
0 now become well known the Court said: 
“The ‘establishment of religion’ 
clause of the First Amendment means 
at least this: Neither a state nor the 
Federal Government can set up a 
church. Neither can pass laws which 
aid one religion, aid all religions, or pre¬ 


fer one religion over another. Neither 
can force nor influence a person to go 
to or to remain away from church 
against his will or force him to profess 
a belief or disbelief in any religion. No 
person can be punished for entertaining 
or professing religious beliefs or dis¬ 
beliefs, for church attendance or non- 
attendance. No tax in any amount, 
large or small, can be levied to support 
any religious activities or institutions, 
whatever they may be called, or what¬ 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. Neither a state nor 
the Federal Government can, openly or 
secretly, participate in the affairs of 
any religious organization or groups, 
and vice versa. In the words of Jeffer¬ 
son. the clause against establishment of 
religion by laws was intended to erect 
‘a wall of separation between Church 
and State'.” 

In the later McCollum case of 1947, 
there was an attack on a system of re¬ 
leased time for religious education in 
operation in the public school system 
of Champaign, Illinois. It was claimed 
that this system violated the principles 
announced in the Everson case. The 
Court either had to repudiate the Ever¬ 
son case principles or declare invalid 
the Champaign system. By a vote of 
eight to one the Court invalidated the 
released time program. In so doing, it 
made its position clear by quoting at 
length the definitive interpretation of 
the First Amendment, as set forth in 
the Everson case. The Court held that 

. . separation means separation, not 
something less. ...” 

The proposed California law, it is re¬ 
spectfully submitted, is invalid since it 
would violate several constitutional 
principles. 

It would violate, first, the principle of 
separation of Church and State, and, 
second, the principle which precludes 
governmental aid to religious groups or 
dogmas. This is so because the exemp¬ 
tion is in effect a state subsidy for 
church schools. The law in its opera¬ 
tion would exempt church schools from 
taxation, but the proportionate taxes 
thus not collected from the church 
schools would be added to the tax rolls 
of the actual taxpayers. A church school 
would be immune from paying real or 
personal property taxes necessarily 
levied for fire, police, health, traffic and 
other facilities. But the tax dollars 
thus not collected would be paid by the 
taxpayers—other property owners. Ob¬ 
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viously, if the state exempts a religious 
school from taxation, it thereby cor¬ 
respondingly fails to collect from the 
school owners so many tax dollars. And, 
since these tax dollars must be made up 
and paid by those people who are taxed, 
the result is the same as though the 
state collected from these taxpayers the 
sum of the exempted tax dollars and 
paid such sums direct to the church 
schools. 

It cannot, therefore, be seriously 
questioned but that a tax exemption is 
a direct or indirect form of state sub¬ 
sidy. 

This form of governmental aid to a 
class of exempt religious schools or 
dogmas would in turn be passed on aa 
a burden to be borne by those of an¬ 
other class who do pay taxes. In Orr 
vs. Baker , 4 Ind., 86, 88, the Court said: 

“... It is easier to admire the motives 
for such exemption than to justify it by 
any sound argument. The objections 
to it, even where religious corporations 
are to be thus favored, are both on 
principle and historically of great 
weight. With us, especially, there should 
be no discrimination. Only let the 
theory be carried a little further; let a 
specific tax be levied to support houses 
of worship, and it will speedily attract 
public attention. Yet one is precisely 
the same in principle as the other. The 
tax from which one class of persons is 
exempt is thrown as an additional bur - 
den on the other classes. To say that 
such is the practice of civilized nations 
is not sound. It is rather an apology 
for a departure from principle. . . ” 

Frankly, the prime purpose of any 
church school is to carry out the reli¬ 
gious policy of the church. The church 
school teaches as a number one item the 
dogma of the particular church con¬ 
ducting the school. It seeks especially 
to get as pupils for that school the chil¬ 
dren in grades under collegiate grade, 
and thus at an early age inculcate the 
fundamental precepts of its particular 
faith. As Justice Jackson said in the 
Everson case: 

. . It is no exaggeration to say that 
the whole historic conflict in temporal 
policy between the Catholic Church and 
non-Catholics comes to a focus in their 
respective school policies. The Roman 
Catholic Church, counseled by experi¬ 
ence in many ages and many lands and 
with all sorts and conditions of men, 
takes what, from the viewpoint of its 
own progress and the success of its mis¬ 
sion, is a wise estimate of the impor¬ 
tance of education to religion. It does 
not leave the individual to pick up re¬ 
ligion by chance. It relies on early and 
indelible indoctrination in the faith 
and order of the Church by the word 
and example of persons consecrated to 
the task. 


“Our public school, if not a product 
of Protestantism, at least is more con¬ 
sistent with it than with the Catholic 
culture and scheme of values. It is a 
relatively recent development dating 
from about 1840: It is organized on the 
premises that secular education can be 
isolated from all religious teaching so 
that the school can inculcate all needed 
temporal knowledge and also maintain 
a strict and lofty neutrality as to reli¬ 
gion. 

“The assumption is that after the in¬ 
dividual has been instructed in worldly 
wisdom he will be better fitted to choose 
his religion. Whether such a disjunc¬ 
tion is possible, and if possible whether 
it is wise, are questions I need not try 
to answer. 

“I should be surprised if any Cath¬ 
olic would deny that the parochial 
school is a vital, if not the most vital, 
part of the Roman Catholic Church. 
If put to the choice, that venerable in¬ 
stitution, I should expect, would forego 
its whole sendee for mature persons be¬ 
fore it would give up education of the 
young, and it would be a wise choice. 
Its growth and cohesion, discipline and 
loyalty spring from its schools. Cath¬ 
olic education is the rock on which the 
whole structure rests, and to render tax 
aid to its Church school is indistinguish¬ 
able to me from rendering the same aid 
to the Church itself . . . (Emphasis 
added.) 

It therefore follows that tax exemp¬ 
tion for these church schools is a state 
contribution to the teaching of a par¬ 
ticular religious dogma. 

That is exactly the type of tax ex¬ 
pense, and the kind of evil, at which 
Madison and Jefferson struck. 

It cannot be maintained that the tax 
exemption granted to church schools 
would cover only .the instruction other 
than religious. Rather, the aid and 
support given by the state through tax 
exemption would be total in character, 
and therefore would cover the portion 
of the teachings set aside for religion. 
There is no attempt made to allocate as 
between the two. 

So the church schools, which teach a 
particular religion to children sent pri¬ 
marily for religious training and guid¬ 
ance, would be supported in part by 
those of a different faith. 

Those of a different faith would be 
compelled . . to furnish contributions 
of money for the propagation of opin¬ 
ions which (they) disbelieve. . . 

There is not in this critique singled 
out any particular religion or form of 
religious instruction. Nor are we con¬ 
cerned with whether a person is himself 
dedicated to a particular faith, for, as 
Elihu Root said: 

. . It is not a question of religion, 
or of creed or of party; it is a question 


of declaring and maintaining the great 
American principle of eternal separa¬ 
tion between Church and State. . . .” 

Moreover, those who sponsor the pro¬ 
posed law may well recall the warning 
sounded by our Supreme Court in the 
Everson case, when it was pointed out 
that a government subsidy might be 
followed by a government right to reg¬ 
ulate. The church schools would have 
themselves to blame if, at some future 
time, a demagogue should arise and per¬ 
suade his followers to confiscate all 
nontax-producing church property. Or 
a particular church may grow so power¬ 
ful as to eliminate, with frightening 
arrogance, competition from other 
church schools, or from public schools. 

And, wholly aside from the principle 
of Church and State separation, out¬ 
lined above, there is the question of 
equality of taxation, and deprivation of 
property by taking for unconstitutional 
purposes. For example, it should be 
noted that, while church schools and pri¬ 
vate nonprofit schools are exempted, the 
private schools which are not nonprofit 
would not be exempted. They would 
not qualify under the bill, and would 
not benefit therefrom under the “reli¬ 
gious” or other definitions of the “wel¬ 
fare exemption” section. 

It is, therefore, clear that, if passed, 
the Courts should strike down the pro¬ 
posed law r as being unconstitutional for 
each of the several reasons outlined. 

The proposed law would unfairly re¬ 
sult in increased taxes. When the Wel¬ 
fare Exemption Law was first proposed 
in California, the proponents estimated, 
as set forth in the voters’ handbook of 
that year, that there would be involved 
only $759,000 a year; also, that this 
would cover only 383 pieces of real 
property. , 

But, according to authentic figures 
furnished by the California Taxpayers 
Association, there has been in Cali¬ 
fornia, since the Welfare Exemption 
Law was put into operation in 1945, a 
tax exemption rise of 188.6 per cent! 
In some counties, the exemptions have 
risen 257.5 per cent! 

This “free riding” California prop¬ 
erty, valued at $2,234,000,000, would at 
$5.00 per $100 produce a revenue to the 
state of $111,700,000! 

These figures should be kept in mind 
when claims are made now by the pro¬ 
ponents of the proposed law that there 
is only involved a tax loss of $600,000 
a year, for actually the figure may be 
nearer $3,000,000 to $6,000,000. A re¬ 
alistic estimate could be made only 
after examination of the individual as¬ 
sessment rolls by many assessors in¬ 
volved. A rough check, however, of 
estimates in three counties would show 
this: 

In Los Angeles County, the loss an¬ 


nually may be over $500,000. 

In Alameda County, the loss annual¬ 
ly may be over $155,000. 

In Santa Clara County, the loss an¬ 
nually may be over $120,000. 

These figures also are on the basis of 
present assessment practices and pres¬ 
ent property improvements. In the 
event a major church school building 
program was carried out, the figures 
would skyrocket even higher; similarly, 
if present church profit properties were 
converted into school properties through 
expansion programs. 

It, therefore, follows, with govern¬ 
ment spending on the ever ascending 
scale, that it would be unfair to load 
onto an already tax-burdened public 
the uncertain and perhaps astronomical 
tax exemptions in question. 

There was once a learned judge, Mr. 
Justice Bradley, who said of a certain 
obnoxious deviation from constitutional 
principles: 

“It may be that it is the obnoxious 
thing in its mildest and least repulsive 
form; but illegitimate and unconstitu¬ 
tional practices get their first footing 
that way, i.e., by silent approaches and 
slight deviations. . . .” 

It is the duty of Courts to be watch¬ 
ful for the constitutional rights of the 
citizens, and against any stealthy en¬ 
croachments thereon. Their motto 
should be Obsta Principiis. 

We in California should “withstand 
beginnings” here. 

At a time like this we recall the 
words of IMmund Burke: “All that is 
necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing. ...” 

Good men and good women of Cali¬ 
fornia, when they go to the polls, may 
express their emphatic displeasure of 
the proposed law by an overwhelming 
“No” vote. 

(The End) 


TBACHER QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
SPECIAL CHILDREN 

The Office of Education, a Federal 
Security Agency, is studying the quali¬ 
fications for teachers of the estimated 
5,000,000 children of school age in the 
United States of America who have 
physical or mental problems. 

The study of special educational 
needs will take about one year, and 
the cost will be financed by a grant of 
$25,500 from the Association for the 
Aid of Crippled Children. It is esti¬ 
mated that, of the total number of 
children who need special educational 
services, only 15 per cent are receiving 
them. 


It takes peaceful people to make 
peace. It is foolish to believe quarrel¬ 
some people can establish peace.— A. IF. 
Heinie . 
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NATIONAL POAU CONFERENCE 


P ROTESTANTS and Other Ameri¬ 
cans United for Separation of 
Church and State held its Fourth Na¬ 
tional Conference on Church and State 
in Washington, D. C., April 23-24,1952. 
The principal speakers at four different 
meetings or sessions were Mrs. Vashti 
McCollum, who became nationally 
known as the plaintiff in the celebrated 
Champaign, Illinois, “Released Time” 
Case decided by the United States Su¬ 
preme Court in 1948; Dr. A. Powell 
Davies, nationally known pastor of All 
Soul’s Church (Unitarian), Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.; Mr. Thomas Sugrue, noted 
writer and literary critic, Roman Cath¬ 
olic, who has recently made headlines 
in the press for his forthright opposi¬ 
tion to his church as disclosed in his 
work, A Catholic Speaks His Mind on 
Arnerica's Religious Conflict; Dr. Le- 
land Stark, Rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany, Washington, D. C., who 
spoke on the subject, “Should an Am¬ 
bassador Be Sent to the Vatican?”; Dr, 
John A. Mackay, President of Prince¬ 
ton Theological Seminary and Vice 
President of POAU, whose subject was 
“Religion and Government.” 

Dr. Glenn L. Archer, Executive 
Director of POAU, declared that four 
years ago, when the organization was 
founded, it was only “an idea expressed 
in a Manifesto,” but today POAU has 
members “in every state of the Union 
and in seventeen foreign countries” who 
receive its monthly “Church and State 
News Letter” regularly, and who are 
proud of its role in mobilizing public 
opinion on leading issues, such as the 
nomination of an ambassador to the 
Vatican and current attacks on the 
public schools, to say nothing of dis¬ 
covering more than 1,500 violations of 
our state and federal laws where aid 
is given to Roman Catholic parochial 
school pupils and where nuns and 
fathers are conducting parochial schools 
as public schools. 

Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, President 
of POAU, presiding at the opening ses¬ 
sion, introduced the first three speakers. 

Mrs. McCollum, who recently com¬ 
pleted a graduate course at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois on the subject of film 
censorship, told the conference that the 
so-called Legion of Decency and other 
Roman Catholic agencies of censorship 
are attempting to return us to the “se¬ 
curity of the Dark Ages . . . which is 
the security of Spain and Argentina 
today.” Mrs. McCollum analyzed in 
detail various cuts and changes which 
have been forced on the distributors of 
such films as “The Musketeers,” “Cap¬ 
tain from Castile,” “The Fugitive,” 
“Juarez,” “Black Narcissus,” “A Street¬ 
car Named Desire,” and others, because 


of objections based entirely on theo¬ 
logical grounds. The Legion of Decency, 
in spite of its name, she said, is more 
concerned with the suppression of non- 
Catholic ideas than it is with prevent¬ 
ing or eliminating “obscenity.” She 
pointed out that the Italian import of 
“The Miracle” was approved for show¬ 
ing in New York State, but was sup¬ 
pressed later on the sole ground that 
Cardinal Spellman had called it “blas¬ 
phemous” of Catholic doctrine. Such 
use of state power on behalf of sectarian 
interest, Mrs. McCollum said, stems 
naturally from the insistence of Pope 
Pius XI, in his encyclical, “Vigilante 
Cura” (1936), that clerical “demands” 
on film producers “regard not only 
Catholics* but all who. patronize the 
cinema.” 

Doctor Davies declared, in his ad¬ 
dress on “Released Time,” that free 
public education performs a function 
which no other school system can per¬ 
form. “What the public school does, and 
does extremely well,” he said, “is to 
encourage the attitudes and outlook 
which promote tolerance and co-opera¬ 
tion so that diversity shall be under¬ 
girded with unity—the sort of unity 
without which no democratic society 
can long endure.” Doctor Davies took 
issue with those who contend that 
public education is lacking in spiritual 
values, saying: “Democracy is based 
upon spiritual principles, and the public 
schools not only teach these principles 
but largely practice them. It is a 
spiritual principle that human rights 
are universal and that all are entitled 
to equal consideration, and the public 
schools make manifest this principle; 
it is a spiritual principle that all men 
are brothers, irrespective of where they 
come from or what they believe, and 
the public schools are founded on this 
principle. . . .” Such principles, he 
added, while not the whole of religion, 
are an application of the teaching of 
Jesus that all men should do unto others 
as they would have others do unto 
them. “If a Protestant says otherwise, 
demanding that the teachings of the 
various denominations be injected into 
the public schools, it matters very little 
whether the ‘released time’ is spent on 
school premises or somewhere else; he 
has conceded the contention of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

Mr. Sugrue scored members of any 
church who “seek for that church suc¬ 
cess in the world” as persons who are 
“perverting the purpose of religion, 
which is to free man from the earth, not 
to establish him in it.” 

“Men are different because they are 
separated from the oneness of God,” he 
averred. “In religion they affirm their 
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belief in this truth. They thus subscribe 
to the theory that their differences 
represent their imperfections; that, if 
each were perfect, none would differ 
from another. How then can they be 
snobbish about these very differences? 
How can they maintain that one differ¬ 
ence sets a man less far from God than 
another difference? To be separated 
from God at all is to be separated by 
an infinite and intolerable distance. If 
a man does not believe this, he is not 
religious and, if he is not religious, he 
has no business in the name of religion 
to set up one group of citizens against 
another.” 

Introduced by Dr. Joseph M. Dawson 
at the luncheon meeting in the Hamil¬ 
ton Hotel, April 24th, Doctor Stark, 
who spoke on the subject, “Should an 
Ambassador Be Sent to the Vatican 
State?” said he felt constrained to say 
that he spoke with the backing of the 
“Protestant Episcopal Church, for at 
the December meeting of our National 
Council a resolution was unanimously 
passed that called, among other things, 
upon dioceses, parishes, missions, and 
individual members of our church to 
make clear their unalterable opposition 
to this appointment. Then the resolu¬ 
tion concludes with words that I should 
like also to make my own: ‘We hardly 
need add that this protest ... in no 
wise implies hostility to the Roman 
Catholic Church as a sister Christian 
Communion’.” 

Doctor Stark said that “if an am¬ 
bassador be sent to the Vatican and in 
turn a papal nuncio be sent to this 
country (something that is inevitable, 
as our National Council points out) 
then the equality of religion is de¬ 
stroyed,” a principle grounded in our 
Constitution. Such would precipitate an 
interlocking official process between our 
government and the Roman Church 
which no other church could have. 
“Furthermore, this papal nuncio, the 
representative of the pope, would be 
accorded free access to the White House 
and to the State Department in a way 
that would be denied to every other 
church in Christendom. . . . How can 
such a process be interpreted in any 
other way than that this represents & 
violation of the principle of the separa¬ 
tion of Church and State, as that prin¬ 
ciple has been observed and practiced 
ever since the first days of our nation? 
As our own National Council statement 
puts it: ‘It gives one church overwhelm¬ 
ing precedence over all others/ and 'en¬ 
ables that one church to exert special 
influence upon our government’.” 

Another question is the value of an 
exchange of representatives between the 
Vatican and the United States Govern¬ 
ment to defeat the advance of Commu¬ 
nism. Where is Communism the strong- 








est in Europe? Is it not in Italy, the 
home of the Vatican State? Also the 
strong Roman Catholic countries of 
Poland, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hun¬ 
gary and France? But “contrariwise,” 
said Doctor Stark, “look at those coun¬ 
tries where Communism is weakest and 
Democracy strongest and you will find 
nearly all of them predominantly Prot¬ 
estant countries.” 

Dr. Edwin McNeill Poteat, pastor of 
the Pullen Memorial Baptist Church of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, and President 
of POAU, presided at the meeting held 
in the National City Christian Church; 
was toastmaster at the Banquet at the 
Burlington Hotel; presided at the Mass 
Meeting in Constitution Hall, and 
addressed a gathering at the Jefferson 
Memorial, where he said in part: 

“The democracy of Thomas Jefferson 
rested on his faith in the spirit of man. 
By some this is called a naive illusion, 
and in our times should be corrected by 
something less shallow, less innocent, 
less optimistic. Perhaps. Certainly, it 
is not very easy to maintain our faith 
in ideals that to our forebears were in¬ 
vincible. And yet, to abandon faith in 
man is to abandon faith both in the 
qualities of mind by which he can order 
his days and in the qualities of spirit 
by which he apprehends God and orders 
his destiny. Only men who believe in 
man can believe in themselves; only 
men who trust man can trust them¬ 
selves; only men who have been made 
truly aware of themselves can become 
truly aware of God. Men are, there¬ 
fore, nurtured by the disciplines of 
democratic faith in self-trust and self- 
direction. To accept the alternative- 
authoritarianism—is to be schooled in 
fear and irresponsibility. . . .” 

Dr. Frank H. Yost, Professor of 
Bible and Systematic Theology, Seventh 
Day Adventist‘Theological Seminary, 
Takoma Park, Maiyland, member of 
the Executive Committee of POAU, who 
presided, then introduced Dr. Joseph 
M. Dawson, Executive Director, Bap¬ 
tist Joint Committee on Public Affairs 
and Recorder of POAU, who, as leader 
of the Rededication Service at the 
Jefferson Memorial, after placing a 
wreath at the foot of the statue, led 
the audience in unison, as follows: 

“In his spirit and in his own words, 
therefore, we reaffirm our belief That re¬ 
ligion is a matter which lies solely be¬ 
tween man and his God, that he owes 
account to none other for his faith or 
his worship, that the legislative powers 
of government reach actions only, and 
not opinions, (and) that (we) contem¬ 
plate with solemn reverence that act of 
the whole American people which de¬ 
clared that their legislature should 
“make no law respecting an establish¬ 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 


exercise thereof,” thus building a wall 
of separation between Church and 
State’.” E. R. 


BELIEF IN GOD 

There were 150 years, or a trifle more, 
between the time when the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth Rock and the 
drawing up of our Constitution in 1787. 
According to authentic records, the Pil¬ 
grims made their hazardous trip across 
the Atlantic because they desired to 
be free to worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences. 

Donald J. Cowling, Ph.D., former 
college president and educator, de¬ 
livered an address to the medical pro¬ 
fession, which was carried in the April, 
1952, issue of The National Observer , 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. He stated that, 
in order to worship God, one must be¬ 
lieve in Him, and people who so be¬ 
lieve think of themselves as God’s chil¬ 
dren. 

He then makes the following pene¬ 
trating observations: “Nobody can, and 
as long as the limitations of [the ] 
human mind are what they are, nobody 
ever will prove the existence of God. 
Every civilization is founded upon as¬ 
sumptions, not upon what can be logic¬ 
ally proved. . . . Does personality or 
does mechanism have the last word to 
say when you come to making assump¬ 
tions about the ultimate nature of the 
sum total of reality, which we call the 
universe? In other words, is there any¬ 
thing in the universe back of the 
mechanism which science describes? Is 
there any core to reality which cannot 
be explained in terms of matter? . . . 
The mind has qualities and capacities 
of its own which are not wholly de¬ 
pendent upon the physical organism 
which it inhabits. Is there anything 
within the universe as a whole which 
corresponds to self-consciousness within 
the mechanism of our own bodies?” 

Doctor Cowling then points out that 
“there are those who deny that there is; 
this denial represents one of the great 
cleavages in the ideologies of modern 
time.” However, he does'not stop there 
but states, “Our American brand of 
democracy is founded upon the belief 
that the universe in its ultimate aspect 
is personal, in other words, upon a be¬ 
lief in God. Every totalitarian system, 
on the other hand, denies this and in¬ 
sists that the universe is a mechanism 
and nothing more.” 

The belief held by our forefathers 
carried with it the conviction that each 
individual had the capacity and right 
to make his own decisions, and out of 
this premise arose the concept that man 
is a moral and, therefore, a spiritual 
being. 

Governments have, at various times, 
made professions of principles which 
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were akin to Christian principles, but 
history does not record that they were 
ever carried out in practice. This was 
true of the Treaty of the Holy Alliance; 
and the slogan, “Liberty, Equality and ^ ^ 
Fraternity,” was seldom put into opera¬ 
tion by Napoleon. S. W. 


150TH ANNIVERSARY OF BOSTON 
COMMANDERY NO. 2, K.T. 

Boston Commandery No. 2, Knights 
Templar, of Massachusetts celebrated 
its 150th anniversary in three cere¬ 
monies on March 9, 12, and 14, 1952. 

Boston Commandery is the oldest 
organization of Knights Templar in the 
United States and has worked continu¬ 
ously since its inception in 1802. A his¬ 
torical sketch of the Commandery was 
prepared and read at the celebration on 
Wednesday evening, by Em. Sir Her¬ 
man C. MeStay, of Swampscott, Com¬ 
mander of Boston Commanderv 1949-’ 
1951. 

The many distinguished members of 
the Craft who were present at these 
ceremonies included Rev. Sir Thomas 
Sherrard Roy, Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge A.F. & A.M. of Massa¬ 
chusetts; Em. Sir Gardner R. P. Barker, 
Ill. Grand Master of the Grand Coun¬ 
cil, R. & S.M.; Em. Sir Alexander 
Campbell, Grand High Priest of the 
Grand Chapter, R.A.M., of Massachu¬ 
setts; M. Em. Sir Harry G. Pollard, Past 
Grand Master of the Grand Encamp¬ 
ment, K.T. of the U.S.A.; Rt. Em. Sir 
Charles F. Fairbanks, 2nd Grand Com¬ 
mander of Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island; Em. Claude L. Allen, 33°, 
A.A.S.R., Deputy for Massachusetts; 
Sir Lawson AY. Oakes, Potentate of 
Aleppo Temple, A.A.N.O.M.S.; Charles 
A. Leonard, Grand Commander K.T. of 
Maine; and Rt. Em. Joseph E. Voska, 
Grand Commander K.T. of Connecticut. 

The Illustrious Order of the Red 
Cross was put on in full dramatic form 
and a class of 100 candidates were in¬ 
itiated at the evening ceremony. 


The inauguration of Robert F. Ken- 
non as Governor of the State of Louisi¬ 
ana in May, 1952, marked the first 
instance in which a Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of that state assumed 
the highest office in the gift of the peo¬ 
ple. 



RECORD CIGARETTE TAX 

New Yorkers smoked 41,500,000,000 
cigarettes last year, and it cost them 
$59,699,112 in state taxes, according to 
the Associated Press. The New York 
State Tax Commission reported that 
both these figures were records. The 
1951 consumption represented about 
140 packs for every resident of the 
state. 









“SCHOOL 

T HE following is an editorial which 
was published in The Washington 
f Post for April 23, 1952 (reprinted by 
permission): 

Amateur censorship of the country’s 
schools and colleges has become one of 
the most popular of contemporary pas¬ 
times. Any number can play, and no 
previous experience of any sort is re¬ 
quired. The censors may have as little 
professional qualification as, say, the 
American Legion, which has undertaken 
to run the affairs of Sarah Lawrence 
College, or the Daughters of the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution, who were urged by one 
of their convention speakers the other 
night to “get committees,” read public 
school textbooks and pick out the good 
ones. It makes no difference how inex¬ 
pert the censors may be; they are in¬ 
dubitably patriotic and that, they seem 
to think, covers everything. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it may cover a great deal of 
ineptitude, ignorance and mischief. 

The censors are prepared to deal alike 
with problems of personnel, curriculum 
or teaching tools. At Sarah Lawrence, 
it is in respect to the faculty that the 
American Legion has offered to take 
over the functions of the president and 
board of trustees of the college. The 
Legion is dissatisfied with three mem- 
^ bers of the faculty in whom the presi¬ 
dent and the trustees have full confi¬ 
dence. The Legion’s judgment is based 
upon the opinions, or gossip, of such 
sources as Louis Budenz, Allen Zoll, the 
publisher of something called the Redu - 
cator, and the so-called anti-Commu- 
nist newsletter, Counterattack . The 
judgment of the president and the board 
of trustees is based upon the long teach¬ 
ing records of the accused faculty mem¬ 
bers and the judgment of their profes¬ 
sional colleagues. 

The Legion's attack on Sarah Law¬ 
rence, which is symptomatic of a wide¬ 
spread attack on American higher edu¬ 
cation by well-meaning but misguided 
groups of amateur educators, seems to 
us to embrace a double misconception. 
It supposes that teachers can properly 
be impeached on the basis of mere accu¬ 
sation concerning them, in the absence 
of any trial in the traditional American 
sense of the term. And it supposes also 
that orthodoxy is an appropriate test of 
teaching fitness. To this view, the pres¬ 
ident and the chairman of the board of 
trustees have replied firmly: “It is an 
essential part of good educational pol- 
^ icy that a college ask for no orthodoxy 
r in its teachers as to religion, politics, 
or philosophical theory. If it were 
otherwise, teaching would be done not 
by the faculty but by the governing 
board of the institution. The teacher 
would be a mouthpiece for the precon- 


CENSORS” 

ceived philosophy of the institution 
rather than a seeker for the truth about 
problems in his field of learning.” The 
effect Of the Legion's position would be 
to bypass both the faculty and the gov¬ 
erning board and to make itself the 
shaper of the institution's philosophy. 

Similarly, the DAR's convention 
speaker, Frank Hughes, would have 
that group substitute its own judgment 
as to textbooks for that of professional 
educators. “You can do the job better 
than any other group,” Mr. Hughes told 
the daughters. But one need only ob¬ 
serve Mr.. Hughes’ own bias and lop¬ 
sidedness to see how distorted such 
amateur assessment can become. “A 
survey of more than 450 of the most 
widely used high school social science 
textbooks,” he declared, “shows that 
every one of them encourages Socialist 
thinking in the students.” Everyone, 
apparently, is out of step but Mr. 
Hughes. 

The professional educators who make 
up the faculties of American schools 
and colleges—and the trustees who 
serve such institutions—deserve the 
confidence of their fellow-citizens. They 
are, on the whole, neither incompetent 
nor devoid of devotion to their country. 
Let’s rely on them rather than on the 
amateur censors—the peddlers of edu¬ 
cational nostrums and educational 
chauvinism. 


MASONIC WELFARE WORK AT 
NEW VA HOSPITAL 

According to the Masonic Digest of 
Madison, Wisconsin, the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration opened its new hospital 
on the western slopes of that city in 
September, 1951, for the care of vet¬ 
erans suffering from tuberculosis. By 
mid-April, 174 patients with various 
stages of the disease were being treated, 
with many more applicants awaiting 
admission. This was an instant chal¬ 
lenge to the call of Freemasonry in the 
Madison area, and the Craft is respond¬ 
ing to that call. Sunday visitations, 
well organized and continuous, are being 
made to the sick and distressed in 
Madison’s VA hospital. This service is 
in accord with the accepted duty of the 
Brethren of that city, through their 
symbolic Lodges, to extend to their 
Brothers from other cities and states, 
domiciled in their midst, the hand of 
fraternal fellowship and the offer of 
material assistance within their reason¬ 
able means. 

This service is but a part of the plan 
of a program of the Wisconsin Grand 
Lodge, which has established the Wis¬ 
consin Board of Masonic Welfare to 
meet the problems of Masonic patients 
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in hospitals, and certain emergencies 
facing individual Masons at their 
homes. Prompt and careful attention 
is given in observance of the Masonic 
admonition “to contribute to the relief 
of a worthy distressed brother, his 
widow and orphans.” 

The board maintains a full-time 
director, Charles P. Emery, with offices 
in the Scottish Rite Temple at Mil¬ 
waukee. Completing five years of fruit¬ 
ful service in guiding the large-scale, 
state-wide ministrations for Masonic 
cases in need of relief, Brother Emery 
visited Madison in March, where he 
conferred with officers of the several 
Lodges and outlined the scope of the 
services to be rendered .to Brethren at 
the. VA hospital. Under the plan two 
visitors call together upon each Masonic 
patient. Strict rules are to be observed 
in visiting patients. Visitors must wear 
white gowns and masks. Visiting hours 
are from 3 to 5 p.m. 

The first visitation was made by a 
nine-member Hiram Lodge delegation. 
They visited about 70 patients, many of 
whom mentioned having fraternal con¬ 
nections, among them being about a 
dozen of the Masonic Fraternity. The 
visitations were pronounced very grati¬ 
fying and satisfactory. Many of the 
patients experienced their first visit by 
anyone from the outside. And almost 
pathetic were the requests for longer 
stays and repeat calls for social con¬ 
versations and recreational pastimes. 

In Director Emery’s 1951 report to 
the Grand Lodge is found a record of 
exceptional achievement in attending 
the distressed in government hospitals 
for veterans in Wisconsin. He stated 
that the Welfare Board’s contact activi¬ 
ties have extended to the big VA hos¬ 
pital at Wood (Milwaukee), where 
there is a population of 3,000 veterans; 
Resthaven (for the tubercular patients) 
at W T aukesha; the VA hospital for 
mental cases at Tomah; and service¬ 
men at Camp McCoy, Sparta. Veter¬ 
ans’ contact has also been maintained 
as much as possible at the Wisconsin 
Veterans Home at King. Masonic serv¬ 
ice at the Wood center is provided by 
the 23 symbolic Lodges of Milwaukee 
County on regular Sunday schedules. 

Director Emery emphasized “that 
Lodge opportunities of this kind give 
not only a needed moral lift to patients, 
but thrills for their visitors, too, for, 
along with the hospital and its staff, 
the visitors themselves are engaged in 
one of the restorative processes—that 
of helping build morale, strengthening 
Masonic faith, and serving as advisers 
and friends in times of ‘aloneness’ and 
personal need.” E. R. 


God is a higher sense of righteous¬ 
ness.— A. W. Heinle. 
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LAWRENCEVILLE HEAD DEFENDS 
ROLE OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


W HEN President Janies B. Conant 
of Harvard University delivered 
his address deploring a dual system of 
education in this country before the 
American Association of School Admin¬ 
istrators (a subdivision of the National 
Education Association), he indicated 
that, while his especial concern was 
over Roman Catholic parochial schools 
(both elementary and high school), he 
also included private schools, some of 
which were Protestant controlled and 
some free of church control of any kind. 

Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of Law- 
renceville School, New Jersey, situated 
about midway between Princeton and 
Trenton, replied in an article printed 
in The Saturday Review of May 3, 
1952. 

There is, of course, a vast difference 
between privately financed secondary 
schools and Roman Catholic parochial 
schools which owe their allegiance to a 
foreign theocratic-political government, 
to wit, the Holy See-Vatican City State, 
whose aim is world control of the world 
mind through world control of educa¬ 
tion for the purpose of world domina¬ 
tion by Rome. 

Mr. Heely writes on “A Call for Di¬ 
versity” and, although he differs with 
the President of Harvard, he also agrees 
with him on some points. He states 
that “there is no private school head in 
the country who would not rejoice if it 
were possible for him to choose his stu¬ 
dents without regard to economic con¬ 
siderations.” And he maintains, “The 
American commitment that education 
for everybody should be provided at 
public expense is a national responsi¬ 
bility.” But Mr. Heely also, makes a 
qualifying statement, namely: “The 
proposition that Americans are free to 
maintain in addition other schools con¬ 
ducted under private auspices, if they 
wish to do so, is equally a part of our 
democratic tradition. Yet this freedom, 
though it is embedded in our political 
philosophy, is under wide attack today 
as a repudiation of it.” 

He adds by way of further elucida¬ 
tion: “Yet throughout our life as a na¬ 
tion, one of our most highly prized 
rights has been the freedom of the indi¬ 
vidual to improve his lot, by his own 
initiative and effort, so that he could 
provide himself and his family with 
goods and services which he considered 
superior, if he could afford to buy them. 
Any abridgment of this freedom would 
be a limitation of democracy as we 
understand it.” 

Mr. Heely makes a further point that 
people have a right to have ideas on 


education, organize those ideas and try 
them out. They may fail. The ideas may 
not take root. “Freedom to launch them, 
however, is so vitally important that it 
is the only justification needed for the 
right of a private school to exist in a 
democratic state.” He points out that 
“American education is committed to 
nothing less than the full development 
of the capacities of every individual” 
and then emphasizes the importance of 
“quality” over “quantity.” He says he 
agrees with President Conant that “mix¬ 
ing with all sorts of people” is an edu¬ 
cational experience, but he holds that 
“it is scarcely an adequate substitute 
for a superior academic program.” Be¬ 
lief in the rights of others, he maintains, 
is inculcated successfully in private 
schools as well as public. “These ends 
are being reached in certain schools, not 
because they are public or private, but 
because they are good.” 

Mr. Heely then makes this comment 
regarding private schools: “If the pri¬ 
vate school regards itself as set apart 
from the whole national educational 
program, it can be of service to no one. 
If it conceives itself, however, to be an 
instrument of public service conducted 
under private auspices, it has important 
assets in the balance sheet of American 
education. It should approach its re¬ 
sponsibilities, therefore, with humility, 
but with hope and confidence.” S. W. 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH MOVEMENT 

CONFERENCE, LAFAYETTE, IND. 

Over 2,000 Protestant young people 
and their adult leaders are expected to 
attend the 1952 Christian’ Youth Con¬ 
ference at Purdue University, LaFa- 
yette, Indiana, August 27-31.^Delegates 
will come from youth fellowships of 
over 30 denominations, from councils 
of churches and youth serving agencies. 

To unite committed youth in Chris¬ 
tian action is the purpose of the confer¬ 
ence, according to a release by Jameson 
Jones of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 
3, Illinois. 

Delegates from all parts of the 
United States and Canada are expected 
to attend. They will interpret the mean¬ 
ing of the United Christian Youth 
Movement, whose theme is “United! 
Committed! In Christ!” and will em¬ 
phasize gains made in cooperative 
youth work in this movement. 

Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, 
Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, John 
Ramsey, CIO staff member from At¬ 
lanta, Georgia, and Gordon Saull, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, accepted invitations 
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to participate in the panel. The platform 
speakers will include Rev. Charles 
Templeton, evangelist of the National 
Council of Churches’ Joint Department 
of Evangelism; Miss Marjorie Penney, 
director of Fellowship House in Phila- II? 
delphia, Pa.; Dr. James Robinson, 
pastor of the Church of the Master, 
Presbyterian, in New York City; and 
Dr. Gerald E. Knoff, Division of Chris¬ 
tian Education, National Council of 
Churches. 

Jameson Jones, president of the Na¬ 
tional Conference of Methodist Youth 
and a student at Garrett Biblical Insti¬ 
tute, Evanston, Illinois, will direct the 
conference. 


FOREIGN SERVICE COURSE 
THIS SUMMER AT G. W. U. 

The George Washington University 
in Washington, D. C., is conducting, this 
summer, its seventh annual Foreign 
Service Review Course. The course, de¬ 
signed to prepare interested candidates 
for the annual Foreign Service Exam¬ 
inations of the United States Foreign 
Service, does not 6ffer language review, 
but takes up such subjects as American 
and European history, principles of 
economics, English, general statistics, 
geography, international affairs, Amer¬ 
ican government, and contemporary af¬ 
fairs. The session opens June 23rd and 
closes August 29th. 

Only those who have been designated 
by the Department of State to take the 
written Foreign Service Examination 
may enroll in the course. During the 
past six years nearly 400 students have 
been enrolled, and over 50 per cent of 
'these have passed the non-language por¬ 
tions of the State Department Exam¬ 
ination. The percentage of other candi¬ 
dates (presumably from other institu¬ 
tions) who have taken the examination 
and passed it during the same period 
has been about 15 per cent. 

Those wanting detailed information 
should contact the Director, Foreign 
Service Review Course, School of Gov¬ 
ernment, The George Washington Uni¬ 
versity, Washington 6, D. C. 


Here is a fourfold human relations 
formula, which, when applied, will help 
you to get along better with your fellow 
men. Maintain a cordial, appreciative 
interest in other people and their 
varying points of view. Encourage, 
strengthen and inspire your neighbor 
by advancing the common denominator 
areas of living and mutual accomplish¬ 
ment. Accept, tolerate and learn from 
the differences of approach made by 
others to religion and life. Exhibit in 
every situation of tenseness the gift of 
humor whose kindly light relaxes strain 
and brings healing power.— J. Richard 
Sneed , D.D. } K.T., 32 °. 










NUN-TAUGHT SCHOOLS IN 
WISCONSIN LOSE PUBLIC AID 

On March 15, 1952, the State Su¬ 
perintendent of Schools in Wisconsin 
refused further aid from public funds 
to fourteen Roman Catholic schools. 
Superintendent George E. Watson said 
each of the schools violated the state 
law by selecting teachers on the basis of 
a religious test, including sectarian in¬ 
struction in their curricula, or failing 
to operate a complete school of eight 
grades. 

A Protestant Bill of Rights Commit¬ 
tee, organized by Milwaukee Lutherans 
but including other faiths, charged last 
month that the fourteen public schools 
were ‘‘under the domination” of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic Church. 

The superintendent stated that his 
action not only halts state aid, which is 
about 17 per cent of the average school 
budget, but also raises the question of 
whether such schools have the right to 
levy local school taxes under both the 
federal and state constitutions. 

The action of Superintendent Wat¬ 
son came after a long controversy and 
interferes with a practice which has 
been common in largely populated areas 
of Wisconsin for many years. It was 
stated by The Milwaukee Journal that 
one school involved has been taught by 
nuns for thirty-five years. 

One wonders why such violations of 
both state and federal laws had been 
permitted over so many years. It ap¬ 
pears that only recently the legal issues 
had been raised at all. 

Superintendent Watson said that le¬ 
gal action contesting his ruling was pos¬ 
sible. “They have normal judicial 
processes open to them. I presume they 
could mandamus me in order to get the 
aid. But, if there is to be controversy, 
I hope it will be of a legal kind. This 
is a legal situation, and not one that 
will be decided by letters to editors.” 


DESOMS—DEAF SONS OF 
MASTER MASONS 

We welcome Volume 1, Number 1, of 
“Desomic News,” dated March, 1952, 
which is published by The Desoms 
(Deaf Sons of Master Masons) in 
Seattle, Washington. Notice of this 
organization was given in Scottish Rite 
publications some time ago, but it will 
bear repeating as there are now two 
Lodges of these prospective worthy 
brethren. Lodge No. 1 is in Seattle, 
and Lodge No. 2 is in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Albert Wright was installed Worthy 
Master of Seattle Lodge No. 1, Order 
of Desoms, on January 17, 1952, with 
Past Worthy Master Max Shepard the 
installing officer. Other officers are 
N. C. Garrison, Junior Master; Hugo 


Holcombe, Recorder; Glen Clark, 
Treasurer; LeRoy Bradbury, Guide; 
LeRoy Hays, Chaplain; Bryan Wil¬ 
son, Marshal; John Bodley, Sentinel, 
and Huessy Cookson, Flag Bearer. 

On the same date, Wallace K. Gibson 
was installed Worthy Master of Los 
Angeles Lodge No. 2 at the Hollywood 
Masonic Temple by retiring Worthy 
Master Frank L. Bush. Other officers 
installed are J. Duncan Fea, Junior 
Master; Ellsworth E. Davis, Recorder; 
Clarence H. Doane, Treasurer; Chas. 

F. Dore. Guide; Frank L. Bush, Chap¬ 
lain; Elmer E. Long, Marshal; Frank 

G. Pokorak, Jr., Sentinel, and Milton 

M. Miller, Flag Bearer. 

The birth of The Desoms, as sum¬ 
marized from the “Desomic News,” fol¬ 
lows. A small group of deaf men met 
in the Secretary's office of the Masonic 
Temple in Puyallup, Washington, on 
March 31, 1946. They were Hugo Hol¬ 
combe, Ashley Reeves, Carl Spencer, 
John Bodley, LeRoy Bradbury and 

N. C. Garrison, “who were interested in 
furthering the spirit of friendship and 
lending a helping hand when needed.” 
From this meeting the Order of Desoms 
was born. 

Prominent Masons in Seattle and 
Puyallup became interested, and the 
use of the Masonic lodge rooms in the 
Scottish Rite Temple was given the new 
organization. Strict rules were adopted 
as to eligibility for membership, and 
the first officers were chosen on April 
20,1946. A permanent Law Committee 
was named and a great deal of work 
was given to preparing rules suitable 
for the proposed deaf branch of the Ma¬ 
sonic Lodge. “Only deaf men of good 
moral character, who can show close 
relationship to a Master Mason in good 
standing now, or at the time of his 
death, are eligible for membership.” 

It is the hope and expectancy of the 
members of the two lodges of the Order 
of Desoms that there will be numerous 
new lodges formed throughout the 
country. 

The editorial staff of the “Desomic 
News” consists of N. C. Garrison, A. W. 
Wright, J. D. Fea, and E. E. Davis. 
They state: “With this, the first issue 
of the ‘Desomic News/ we are em¬ 
barking on what we hope is a new era 
in the spirit of friendship among the 
deaf. The little paper, of necessity is 
small, but the spirit that enables us to 
embark on the venture is anything but 
small. All labor, materials, etc., are 
donated by members—just how often 
we can issue the little paper depends on 
the response from you. No subscription 
price has been set, until we can get our 
feet on solid ground. The subscription 
price, as well as the price of single 
copies, will be governed entirely by 
your heart. We, who are doing all the 
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work, are not doing it for profit. We 
are doing it as our bit in helping you 
and to enable you to keep informed as 
to what other members are doing.” 

We take pleasure in publishing the 
above information with the thought 
that it may be helpful in spreading the 
news of this new organization to other 
Masons who have deaf relatives and 
who would enjoy becoming founders of 
Desom lodges elsewhere. E. R. 


TREATY PROMISES TO NAVAJOS 
AGAIN POSTPONED BY CONGRESS 

The American Indian has been given 
some rough treatment by lawmakers 
in this country. One of the latest was 
the cutting out of the Interior Depart¬ 
ment Appropriation Bill (H.R. 7176) 
nearly all the money asked for Navajo- 
Hopi rehabilitation. 

President Truman, in his budget, 
asked Congress for $20,000,000 for this 
year's appropriation to the Navajo- 
Hopi ten-year program. Indian Truth, 
published every two months by the 
Indian Rights Association, Inc., 1505 
Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa., com¬ 
ments on the situation as follows: 

“By reducing the appropriation to 
about $3,000,000 the House would prac¬ 
tically stop this program for building 
more schools, hospitals and roads and 
for economic development on the reser¬ 
vations. This would not only again 
postpone action to carry out our solemn 
treaty promises to the Nava j os to pro¬ 
vide a teacher for every 30 children 
but would also condemn many Navajo 
children to illiteracy, and deprive Nav- 
ajos of desperately needed health serv¬ 
ices.” 

The Indian Rights Association, Inc., 
was founded December 15, 1882. It has 
given sixty-nine years of active non¬ 
partisan work for Indian civilization 
and citizenship. 


At a meeting of Alexander C. Garrett 
Lodge No. 1216 in Dallas, March 15, 
1952, the cornerstone of its new Temple 
was laid by Deputy Grand Master John 
McKee of the Grand Lodge of Texas 
acting under the authority of Grand 
Master Gibb Gilchrist, and assisted by 
other Grand Officers and members of 
the Lodge. Following this ceremony 
Harold A. Bateman, acting Orator, ad¬ 
dressed the gathering. 


Yesterday's record is a closed book. 
Today is a new clean sheet whereon we 
may write lines of our own choosing. 
Yes, from sunrise to sunset we may 
write at will—of Charity, Brotherhood 
or Intolerance; of Faith, Hope or 
Gloom; of Love or Hate. Whatever we 
choose to write today will bear some in¬ 
fluence upon our Tomorrow .—Masonic 
Bookshelf. 
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NOTICE 

There is no charge for the Scottish Rite News Bulletin, which is sent without any obligation whatever upon 
the part of the recipient. It is the property of the Supreme Council, 33° (Mother Council of the World), Ancient 
and Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern Jurisdiction, and is under the direct supervision of Sovereign 
Grand Commander John H. Cowles, 33°, with Acting Grand Secretary General C. F. Kleinknecht, 33° Honorary, 
Business Manager. 

This Bulletin is published as a contribution to the welfare and happiness of the nation by diffusing informa- 
tion concerning education and civics, and it is hoped the widest use may be made of the data contained therein. 
Any of the material may be used at any time, with or without credit to the Scottish Rite News Bulletin, but 
where it is noted that excerpts have been made from other publications, proper credit should be given. A marked 
copy would be appreciated when our material is used. 

Freemasonry has ever been the friend and supporter of constitutional government. Fourteen of the Presidents 
of the United States have been Masons, and the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
Stales were largely formulated by Masons. Freemasonry seeks to inculcate and deepen a sense of duty and re¬ 
sponsibility in a patriotic citizenry and, as a primary consideration, the Supreme Council desires to stimulate an 
earnest and intelligent interest in public education as fundamental to patriotism. 


The Supreme Council Favors: 

1. The American public school, nonpartisan, nonsectarian, efficient, democratic, for all of the children 
of all the people. 

2. The inculcation of patriotism, respect for law and order, and undying loyalty to the Constitution 
of the United States of America. 

3. The compulsory use of English as the language of instruction in the grammar grades of our public 
schools. 

4. Adequate provision in the American public schools for the education of the alien populations in 
the principles of American institutions and ideals of citizenship. 

5. The entire separation of Church and State, and opposition to every attempt to appropriate public 
moneys— federal, state or local—directly or indirectly, for the support of sectarian or private in- 
stitutions. 
















